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THE DESIGi« 


o» 

A TREATISE 

ON 

THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 
BY THE PRESroENT. 


The greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex- 
cept in thofe branches of it, whieh belong im- 
mediately to our feveral profeffions, is our want 
of leifure for general refearches ; and as Archi- 
medes, who was happily mafter of his time, 
had not Jpace enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force; thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. Give me a 
“ place to ftand on, faid the great mathematician, 
and I will move the whole earth:” Give us 
time, we may Iscf , for our invefigations, and 
•we will transfer to Europe all the Jciences, arts, 
and literature of Alia. “ Not to have defpair- 
“ ed,” however, was thought a degree of merit 
VOE. III. B 
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in tlie general, even though he was 

defeated ; and, having fome hope, that others 
may 'oc'cafionally find more leifure, than it will 
ever, at leaft in this ecuntry, be my lot to enjoy, 

I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
‘very curious information, and poffibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfe6:ly known to 'European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un- 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India : ^e Jmarcojh^ an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables; the MMini mzy com.^ 
prife many more ; and the DravydBhidh^nay or 
DiBionary of Natural ProduSlionSy includes, I 
believe, a far greater number ; the properties of 
which are diftindly related in medical tracts of 
approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of Indiay 
fliould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moft accurate ortho- 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preiexehXj to any 
vulgar dialed; becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conftarit fluduation, and will not, perhaps, be- 
underftood a century hence by the inhabitants 
of Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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Ifiay Confiilt on the coniindn appellations of 
trees and flowers : the childifh denominations 
of plants from the perfons, who firfl: defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejedted ; for Cham-- 
faca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defzgnations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawfonia'^ nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Swedijh botanift confidered it the 
Jupreme and only reward oj^ labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence^ though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ou^ht to be coT^erred 
with chafte rejerve^ ajid not prcjiituted for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good will^ or eternizing 
the memory^ oj any but his chofen followers-, no, 
not even of faints : his lift of an hundred’^ and 
ffty fuch names clearly fliowS, that his excel- 
lent works are the true bafis of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fu]^ported by 
the ftalk of the Linneca. From w^hat proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa, I do not 
know ; but it feems to be the Dutch pronun- 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to have appeared in 
his lift,, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-rolL As to the 
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fyftem of Linn^US, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordiaate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders^ of which he has given a 
rough fketch, and which may hereafter, per- 
haps, be completed ; but the diftribution of 
vegetables into cl(^es^ according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and piftils, 
and of thofe clajfes into kinds z.vAfpecies, ac- 
cording to certain marks of difcrimination, will 
ever be found the cleareft and moft convenient 
of methods, and fliould therefore be ftudioufly 
obferved in the work, which I now fuggeft ; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
appellations of the twenty-four clajfes^ 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufficient objedion) yet in truth they 
are not Greek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians 5 for Toly games. Mo-- 
and the reft of that form, are both 
mafculine and feminine; Polyandria, in the 
abftrad, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery ; ditscia and dieecus are not 
found in books of authority ; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis, but from 
dia, which would include the tricecia ; let me 
add, that the twelfth and thirteenth claffes are 
ill diftinguiflied by their appellations, inde- 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fmce 
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the real diftindtion beween them confifts not’ fo 
much in the tiumbef of their ftamens, as in- the 
place, where they are inferted ; and that the 
fourteenth m.&Jiftecnth are not more accurately 
difcriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
two powers, or two div erf ties of length, in each 
of thole dalles. Caly copoly andr os might, per- 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
twelfth clafs j but fuch a compound would ftill 
favour of barbarifm or pedantry; and the beft 
way to amend fuch a lyftem of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more Ample 
nomenclature, which may eafily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven firft clafles, 
the former of two numbers being always ap- 
propriated to the famens, and the latter, to the 
pifils: Ihort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calice, in 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one bafe, 
from two, or many, b(fes, with anthers connected, 
on the pifils, in two flowers, in two difinbl plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfedt lubftitute for the words, which 
I condemn. The allegory of dead, nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difeSrded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufi* 
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nefs to inflame their ' imaginations ; and, while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors : few paflages xn Aloifia, 
the moit impudent book ever compofed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number «f Botamcal 
Phifofophy, and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares^ Octavius in his epi- 
to Jpeak witi/ V^oman JiMpIicity; nor can 
Xkt Linnean defcription of the Arum^ and many 
other plants, be read in without excit- 

ing ideas, which the occaflon does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-born and well-edu- 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 
more likely to aflift and embellilh other female 
accomplifliments, could not poffibly be recom,- 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been corredtiy written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefh plants themfelves, procured in their refpec- 
tive feafons, muft be concifely, but accurately, 
doffed and dffcribed ; after which their leveral 
nfes in medicine, diet, or manufadures, may 
be colleded, with, the afllffence pf Hindi* 
phyficians, frpm the medical books m Satffbrit^ 
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-and their accounts either difproved or eftablifh- 
ed by repeated experiments, as faft as they can 
be made with exa<3:nefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptions 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to re-examine them, and wholly defpair 
of leifure to exhibit others, of which I have 
colleded the names, and moll of which hhave 
feen in bloffom. 

1. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, from One Bafe. 

Cal. Five-parted, thick ; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor, Five petals, oblong. 

Siam. From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile ; five Ihorter, fterile. In fome flowers, 
the mprolijick ftamens, longer. 

Fiji. Style cylindrick. 

Perk, A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds : Roundilh, comprelTed, winged. 

Leaves : Of many different Ihapes. 

Ufes : The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ufe in 
virulent gonorrhoeas. 'The Muchucunda, called 
aifo Pic hue at is exquifitely fragrant: its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous duft ; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuflT, 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftantaj- 
neoufly to remove a nervous head-acb. 

This plant differs a little from the 
Pentdpetes of LiNrt^us, 

II. BILVA OR MAXU'RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor, Four, or^five, petals ; moftly reflex, 

Utam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments } aU'* 
thers, moftly ered, 

Fiji. Germ^ roundifh j Styk^ fmooth, fhort j 
Stigma^ clubbed. 

Perk. A fpheroidal berry, very large ; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds : Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel-, 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Ternafdv ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fliort 
petioles ; forae almoft lanced. 

Stem : Armed with fliarp thorns, 

Ufes : The fruit nutritious, warm, ca- 
thartick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite : its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its eSieacy in removing habitual coftivenefsj 
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have been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

'Note. This fruit is called SAp'hala^ becaufe 
it fprang, fay the Indian poets, from the milk 
of Srif the goddefs of abundance, who be- 
llowed it on mankind at the requeft of Iswara, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet oi Bilva 
flowers ; to him only the Hindus oifer them ; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firll blof- 
fom of this plant, that I could infpedl, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame dais 
with the DuriOf becaufe the filaments ap- 
peared to be diftributed in five fets ; but in all, 
that I have fince examined, they are perfedly 

diftim?:, 

III. SRINGATACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 

Cor. Four petals. 

Stam. Anthers, kidney-fliaped. 

Pift. roundifh ; long as the 

^laments j Stigma f clubbed. 
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Seed; A iVkif oppofite angles (two 

of them fiarp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves : Thofe, which float on the water, 
axe rhomhoidal ; the two upper fides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders, 

B.oot : Knotty, like coral, 

XJfes : The frefli kernel, ia fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 

Note. It feems to be the floating Lrapa of 
Linnjbus. 


IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Car. Five equal petals. 

Perk. A thorny legumen ; two feeds. 
Leaves : Oval, piniuted.. 

Stem : , Armed. 

XJfes : The feeds are very bitter, and, per- 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them-, bruifed and 
given in two dofes, will, as the Hindus aflert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MABHU'GA, 

(See AJiiiff Reparcb. vek /, pa^e 300.^ 
Many, not on the Receptacle, and One, 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube inflated, flelhy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Stam. Anthers from twelve to twenty-eight, 
ere£t, acute, fubvillous. 

Pi ft. Germ^ roundifh j long, awl- 

fhaped. 

Peric. A Drupe, with two or three Nuts t 
Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

Ufes : The tubes, efculent, nutritious ; yield- 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufeful 
oil is exprefTed from the feed. 

Note. It refembles the Bajpa of Koe ni g. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
which I exhibit, might, in fkiiful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the befl; anatomical and bo- 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we learn 
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a new language, by" reading approved compo*. 
fitions in it with the aid of a Grammar and 
Didionary, fo we cto only ftudy with effed 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfing 
the plants themfelves with the Philofopbia B(h- 
tanica^ which is the Grammar^ and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the DiSiionary^ of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we muft cul- 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fme degree conneded with the natural 
orders claffes of them, a number of in- 
|l;ances would abundantly prove. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It is painful to meet perpetually •with •words, 
that convey no diftba: ideas ; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefe 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenfation; 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defign of apply- 
ing either to a purpofe eflentially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anfwer 
to a queflion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in Indiay “ What 
is Spikenard All agree, that it is an 

odoriferous plant, the beft fort of w^hich, accord- 
ing to Ptolemv, grew about Rangamritica, or 
Rangamdti^ and on the borders of the country 
now called But an: it is mentioned by Dioscot 
RIDES, whofe work I have not in my pofleffion j 
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but his <id*cription o( it muft be very imperfeifl, 
fince neither LmwiEirs nof any of lus difciples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe^ it Is marked as unknoM'n. I bad no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afcertained it ; but he 
affured me, that he knev/ not what the Greek 
v/riters meant by the nard of India : he had 
found, indeed, and defcribed a fixth fpecies of 
the nardus, Which is called Ind'an in the fup- 
plemcnf to IJmeeus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
whicn, though it bear a Spike, no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Philofopher himfelf was in- 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogon, and 
places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
expreffion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every botanift and phyfician, with 
whom I was acquainted, on the fubjedt before 
us; but all have confelTed without referve, 
though not without feme regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike- 
nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 
name of the plant In feme AJiatick language. 
The very word nard qccurs in the fong of 
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Solomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lejdcographers ima- 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perjian^ and occurs in the following 
diftich of an old poet : 

An chu Mkheft, m chu nardeft, an chu fhakheft, m chu bar, 
A'n chu bikhi payidkeft, in chu nardl payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the Jteniy or, as Anju' ex- 
plains it, the pitb ; but it is manifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the m/, the fruity nor 
the branchy which are all feparately named : the 
Arabs have borrowed the word nard, but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the Kdmus, of a com- 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it fignified 
in old Perjian, Arabic k 'mm&fumbul, which, 
Vikefumbalah, means an ear or fpike, has long 
been fubftituted for it ; and there can be no 
doubt, that hj thtfumbul oi India the Mufel- 
mdns underhand the feme plant with the nard 
pf Ptolemy and the Nardojlacbys, or Spike- 
nard, of Galen j who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry fpecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A fingular defcription of the fumbul by 
Abu’lfazl, who frequently mentions it ds 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had for fome 
time almoft convinced me, that the true Spike- 
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nari was the Cetaca^ or, -Pandanus of our bota- 
nifts : his words are, Sumbul panj berg ddred^ 
ceb drrdzii an dah angojhteftu pahnai feh^ or. 
The Jumbul has fiye leaves, ten fingers long, 
“and three broad.” Now I well knew, that 
the minifter of Acs AR was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower: I had feen no bloflbm, . or affemblage 
of blolToms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cetacay md, though, duo Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyora^ yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expeded in fuch a 
work: but what moft confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpaffed the richeft 
perfumes of Europe or .Jfia. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when I met with a defcription of the 
Cetaca by Forskohl, whofe words are To 
perfedly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenardyth^tl give you 
a literal tranflation of them: “ The Pandanus 
“is an incomparable plant, and cultivated for 
“ its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
“ or two Spikes, in a fituation rather humid, 
“ would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous 
“ air for a long time through a fpacious apart- 
“ ment 5 fo that the natives in general are not 
' felicitous about the living plants, but pur chafe 
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** tbi Spikes at a great price T I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant effential oil was extradtcd from 
the flowers ; and I procured from Bandres a. 
large phial of it, which was adulterated with 
fandal ; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine effence muft be valuable, from 
the great number of thyrfi, that muft be re- 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river ; and I imagined, that the pre- 
cious alabajier-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmall onyx, in exchange. for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cajk of 
old wine, contained an effence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which 1 had procured : but an HraB 
of Mecca, who faw in my ftudy fome flowers 
of the Cetaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in Arabia, where it was 
named Cddfii ; and feveral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fmce affured me, that the 
true name of the Indian Sumbul was not Cetaca, 
but Jatdmdnsu This was important informa- 
tion : finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Ilindufdn, and confidering, that 
the Sumbul oi AbuTfazl differedfrom it in 

VOL. III. c 
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the precife nuihber of leaves on the thyrfus, in 
the colour, and in the feafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my firfl; opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly for the Jatdmdnsi^ 
which grew, I was. told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
was then in bloflbm. A frefh plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpedfion 
to be a moft elegant Cy pirns with a polilhed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, naked pro- 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
'daggers; and its branchy I'oot had a pungent 
tatte with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike- 
mrd ; and a Mujelmdn phyflcian from D^hli 
allured me pofitively, that the plant was not 
yatmndns\ but Siid^ as it is named in Arabick^ 
which the author of the lohfatul Mumenm 
particularly diftinguilhes from the Indian Sum- 
hul. He produced on the next day an extrad 
from the Didionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred ; and I prefent you with 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ I. ScJD has a roundilh olive- fhaped root, ex- 
“ ternally black, but white internally, and fo fra- 
“ grant as to have obtained in Eerfia the name 
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‘‘ of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome re- 
“ femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 
“ narrower,ilrong,fomewhat rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point. a. SDMBUi. means a 
“‘^Jpike or ear^ and was called narJ by the Greeks, 
“ There are three forts of Sumhul or Mar din i 
“ but, when the word hands alone, it means 
the Sumbul of which is an herb ivitM 

out fio’imr or fruit,, (he fpeaks of the drug 
“ only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a fmall 
weafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the 
length of a finger. It is darkilh, inclining to 
“yellowq and very* fragrant : it is brought 
“ irom Hindujim, and its medicinal virtue lafts 
“ three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
Jatdmdnsi, which correfponded perfedly with 
the defcription of the and though a. 

native Mufslmdn afterwards gave me a P erf an 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbul oi India, the Sweet Sumbul^ 
and the fatamdnst as three different plants, 
yet the authority of PohfatiM Mumeuin is de- 
cifive, that the fweet Simbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
produced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen 
of Sumbul, the very fame drug, which my Pan- 
dit, who is aifo a phyfician, hrought as a fpeci- 
men of the Jatdmdmt : a Brahmen of minent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fame fiart, and 
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told me that it "was ufed in their facrifices ; fhatj 
when frefli, it was cxquifitely fweet, and added 
much to the fcent of rich effences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient j that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanfcrit 
names from its refemblance to locks of hair ; as 
it is Spikenarf 1 fuppofe, from its re- 

fcmblance to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, which 
the Greeks^ probably, never examined. The 
Perfian author defcribes the whole plant as re- 
fembling the tail of an ermine ; and the Jata- 
mann^ which is manifeflly the Spikenard of our 
druggifts, has precifely that form, confifting of 
withered flalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of yellowifli brown capillary fibres, 
and conftituting a fpike about the fize of 
a fmali finger. We may on the whole be 
aflured, that the nardus of Ptolemy, the 
Indian Sumbul oi Bsst Berfans and Arabs, the 
fatdmdnst of the Hindus, and the Spikenard 
of our fliops, are one and the fame plant ; but 
to what clafs and genus it belongs in the Lin- 
nean fyftem, can only be afcertained by an 
iiifpe6:ion of the frefli bloflbms. Dr. Patrick 
Russel, who always communicates with oblig- 
ing, facility his extenfive and accurate know- 






ledge, informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
“ Hard is carried over the defert (from India I 
“ prefume) to Aleppo^ where it is ufed in fub- 
ftance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
“ in fmall bags, or in the form of effence, and 
“ kept in little boxes or phials, like dtar of rofes.” 
He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that iht. Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our Ihops, is 
one and the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made 
at my requefl; on the borders of Bengal and 
Behdr^ yet the Jatamdmi has not been found 
growing in any part, of the Britijh territories. 
Mr. Saunders, who met with it in Butdn^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and whence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangpur^ has no hefitatioh in pronouncing it a 
fpecies of the Baccharis ; and, fince it is not 
poffible, that he could miftake the natural order 
and ejjential charaSier of the plant, which 
he examined, I had no doubt that the Ja- 
tdmdns) was compoht and corymbiferous with 
ftamens conneded by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixeKi with herma- 
phrodites : the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical precifion, and the Sta-^ 
chys itfelf is verticiliated, with only two fpecies 
out of fifteen, that could juikify ite genertck 
appellation. I therefore concluded, that the 
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trus $ftkenariyjfi% \ Bac charts, and that, while 
the philofopher had been fearching for it t® no 

. — — — dull swain 

Trod on It daily with Kis clouted shooos 

for iht ■ Bacc&mris,, it feems* as well as the 
Cenyza^, il called ,by onr gardeners, Ploughman’s 
Spikemrd. r' I fufpeifted,- neverthelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Sa.uNders defcribed, was not 
yathnAnst*, becaufe I knew that the people of 
Btttdn had no fuch nanje for it, but diftinguifhed 
it by very*, different names in different parts of 
their hilly country : I knew alfo, that the 
Butias, who.fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely leferved in giving information con- 
cerning 'it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
^rit of monopoly, to miflead an inquirer for 
the frefh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr, 
Purling 'Will probably procure it in a ftate of 
vegetation j for, when he had the kindnefs, at 
my defrc, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butin merchants, they affured him, that the 
living plants could not 'be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the l^ivarija, to 
w:hom he immediately ^fpatched a meffenger 

that eight or ten of 
be fent to him at 
with 
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that requeft, and fhoukl the vegetable flouriih j 

in the fAain oi Bengal^ we lhall have ocular j 

proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpecies ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the Jata- 
mdnsl, of Nepal, which I now muft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this eflay, will be fatisfadforily 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Spikenard, by the 

name of Jatdmdnsi, to the mountzim oi Nepal, 

I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then 
reiided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the pilgrims ; 

who, being orthodox Hindus and poffeffing 
many rare books in the Sanferit language, were 
more likely than the Buiias to know the true 
Jatamdrm, by which name they generally dif- 
tinguiih it : many young plants were accord- 
ingly fent to Gityd', with a letter fpeci- 

fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature ; fo that no 
fufpicion of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have bloffomed and at firft feemed to flouriih : 

J muft, therefore, deferibe the Jatdmdnsi from 
the report of Mr! Burt, favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfedly confide ; hut, before I pro- 
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the defcription, I muft endeavour to re- 
move a prejudice, in regard to the natural order 
of the fpikenard, which they, who are addict- 
ed to fwear by every word of their matter 
Linnjeus, will hardly abandon, and which I, 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reludfcance. Nard has been generally 
fuppofed to be z.grafs\ and the vioxdi Jiachys or 
fpike^ which agrees with the habit of that natu- 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppotttion. 
There is a plant in ‘J&’va^ which moft travellers 
and fome phyficians called fpikenard ; and the 
Governor of Chinfura^ who is kindly endea- 
vouring to procure it thence in a ftate fit for 
examination, writes me wprd, that “ a Dutch 
^‘ author pronounces it a grafs like, the Gypirus^ 
but infifts that what we call the fpike is the 
“fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
little finger, of a brpwnifh hue in din- 
to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 
“ with a pungent, but aromatick, feent.” This 
flovenly a defcription to have been written 
a botanift j yeti believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably corred, and ttiould imagine 
that the plant was the fame wdth our yatdmdmi^ 
if it were not commonly aflerted, that the fa- 
fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in thp 

of 
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and confequently a. fpecies of Myrtle^ 
and of the order novv called He/perian, The 
refemblance before mentioned between the 
Indian fumbul 2in& the. Arabian Sud^ or Cypirus, 

. had led me to fufpedl:, that the true nard was a 
grafs ox a. reed; and, as this country abounds 
in odorijerous graffes^ I bpgan to collect them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly fent 
me two plants with fweet fm^lliog roots ; and, 
gs they were known to the Pandits^ I foon 
found their names in a Sanfc ’■ dictionary: one 
of them is called gandhadaf’h'i^ and ufed by the 
Hindus to fcent the red powder of Sapan or 

■ Bakkani 'SNOO&.^ which they fcatter in the feftival 

of the vernal feafon ; the other has many 
names, and, among them, nagaramajiac ani. 
gonarda, the fecond of which means rujiling in 
the water \ for all the Pandits nard 

is never ufed as a noun in Sanfcrit^ and fignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found ox to rvfile. Soon 
after, Mr. B u r r o w brought me from the banks 

■ of the Ganges xytax Heridwar, 

I grafs, which in fome places covers whole acres, 

and diffufes, when crufliedj fo ftrong an odour, 

that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrojia^ from the back -of an elephant : 
its bloflbms were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be defcribed. From Mr. Blane of 



not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly 
on bi§' autbority, and have no doubt that it is a 
fpecies of Androfogm : it has leather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue afcribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfciit ' of j'wardncus' which 

literally means a f^er-hok, and alludes to the 
Kr/7K-5(5ol: with' which elephants are managed. 
Laflly, Dr. Anderson of Madras, who de- 
lights in ufefnl purfuits and in affifting the 
purfuits of othemi' favoured me with a com- 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus^ one 
of the moft common gi'afles on the Coaft, and 
flourifhing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an effential oil, -which, he 
imderftands, is extracted from it in many parts 
of Idiftdipftdn and ufed as an dtar or perfume. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the 7amul didionary, moft words begin- 
ning with ndr have fome relation to fragrance ; 
as nimkeradu to yield an odour, ncirtim pillu^ 
demon-grafs, ndrtei, citron, ndrta manum^ the 
oran^-tree, narum panei^ the Indian 
fafnin, narum ftrong fmelling flower, 

and ndrtUy which is put for nard in the Tamul 
of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
Hebrews and Greeks^ tut even the 
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CQpia narium of Horace, maybe derived fromaa 
Indian root : to this I can only fay, that I have 
not met with any fuch root in Sanfcrit^dhs. oldeft 
polilhed language of India^ and that in Perjiin^ 
which has a manifeft aiBnity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranate, and ndrgll (a word originally 
Sanfcrlt J a cocoa-naf, neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance.- 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the Opinion 
given by the great S’wedijh naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and , a fpecies 
of jindropogon -phut, fince no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
y at mndnsi, 'w'Kich. I conceive to be tht nardus 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my ^ 
diffent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
effential oil of the, plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be- 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
what we now call dtar, and either the dtar cS. 
rofes imm Cajhmir and Rerfa, that of Cetaca, 
or Pandanus, from the wellern coafi: of India, 
or that of Agtiru, or aloe-wood, from Afdm 
or Cocbinchlna, the procefs of Obtaining which 
is defcribed by Abu'efazl, or the mixed per- 
fume, called &bir, of which the principal in- 
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gradients were yellow* fandal, violets, orange- 
fiowers, wood of aloes, rofe- water, mulk, and 
true fpikenard : all thofe effences and compo- 
fitions were coftly ; and, moft; of them being 
&id by the Indians to the Perjians and Arahs^ 
j^oin whom, in the time of Octavius, they 
were received by the S^yrians and Romans, they 
mufi: have been extremely dear at Jerufalem 
and at Rome, There might alfo have been a 
pure rnrdine oil, as ATHENiEus calls it; but 
nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian elTence in general, 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had, 
or was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a pleaf- 
ing fubjedt to a greater length than I expected, and 
proceed to the promifed defcription of the true 
mrd or yatdmdf^i, which, by the way, has other 
nameslin the Amarcojh, the ftnootheft of which 
are jatild and Umasd, both derived from wmrds 
meaning hair. Mr. Burt, after a "modeft 
apology for his imperfedt acquaintance with the 
language of botanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of ^the plant, on the corredlnefs of 
which I have a perfed reliance, and from 
which I Golledf the following natural charaSlers : 

AgG REGATE. 

Gal. Scarce any. Margin, hardly difcernihle. 
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Cor. One petal. Tu&e fomewhat gibboiis. 
Border ^re cleft. 

Stam. Three Anthers. 

Fiji, beneath. C ne ere£t. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold j radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a lifter of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies, which I 
fliould defcribe in the Linnean ftyle : Vali- 
RIANA Jata^ma^nsi jioribiis triandriSf folds 
cordatis quaternis, radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, riling from the ground and 
enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an' artifidal heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been cdfled. fpikenardi 
though, as the Ferjian writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to fke tail of an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry- 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome refemblance to a lock of 
hair^ from which the Sanfcrit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butan 
on the part of the Dhardjd were examined, at 
my requeft, by Mr. Harrington, and inforrc^ 
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SO 

ed Kim, th..t tKe drag, which the Bengalefs 
called atam ansi, “ grew ereft above the furface 
of the ground, refembling in colour an ear 
“ of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a. 

faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
“ the fimple procefs of drying it ; that it 
abounded on t,he hills, and even on the plains, 
“ of Butan^ where it was collected and prepared 
“ for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtues 
are, experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjedfure, 
w^e may fuppofe them to be antifpafmodick ; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Behary 
the plant will probably flouriih ; fo that we 
may always procure it in a ftate fit for experi- 
ment. On the defcription of the Indian fpike- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I mufi: ob- 
ferve, that, thoiigh all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame lhape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
affures me, that the four radical leaves are heart- 
ed and petioled ; and it is moft probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have * 
fimilar fotm in their ftate of perfedl expanfioh, 
but unfortrtnately, the plants at Gaya are now 
Ihrivelled ; and they, who feek farther inform- 
‘ation, muft wait with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves fliall fpring from the roots, or 
„ other plants ftiall be brought from Hepdl and 
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Butdn. On the propofed inquiry into the vir- 
tues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permit- 
ted to fay, that, although manybotanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua- 
lities of vegetables, without having afcertained 


and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difcover and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacionjkefs of experience^ to rely on experi- 
ment alone as the bafts of his knowledge. 
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Nearly 


at the time when the refult of my 
firft inc^uiries concfei'ning fpikenard was publilhed 
in the fecond volume of our AJiatick 

there appeared in the Philofophical 
TranfoSiions an account of the Andropogon 
ywarancufa^ the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blank had received from LucnoWy which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of Dios- 
corides and Galen: having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
convidion, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diflenting from the learned phy- 
fician with all the freedom of a fearcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fped, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him. 
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In the firft place, there is a paffage in Dr. 
Blame’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife ; not becaufe it is erroneous or 
difputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decifive againft the very pro- 
pofition, which the writer endeavours to fupport : 
“ Dioscorides mentions the 5ymr/lnard, fays 
the dodor, as a fpecies different from the 
Indian, which was certainly brought from feme 
“ of the remote parts of India j for both he and 
“ Galen, by way of fixing more precifely 
“ the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
GagnitesJ’ We may add, that Ptolemy, 
who, though not a profeffed naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard ; and it is from the borders 
of that very diftrid, if we believe modern 
Indians, that the people of But an bring it yearly 
into Bengal [a). Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 

(a) PtoLE^me'e diftingue le 'Rhaniamarcotta^ 
cn ce qu^il fournit la piante, que nous appellons Sj!) 2 V 
ce qui pent mmcnix k Rmgnmatif et de$ dlfferentes 
findique eft bien la pips eftimee. : . . 

D’An¥, Antif, Geogrt Ind, 8i« 
3 > 
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RIDES, {l>), becaufe it was found by Mr. Blane 
in a remote part of India (for that folitary fa6: 
would have proved nothing) ; but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it muji he the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the ftalks from the nard of Garcias, 

which, accordiug to Him, istheonly fpecies of 

nardus India, and which refem- 

blesadried fpecimen feen by Rumphius, and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
Mackran, or the ancient Gadrojia, the veiy 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance ; for “ Pbenicians^ 
“ he fays, colle£ted a plentiful ftore of it, and 
“ fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed on 
«all fides of them now there is a fingular 
coincidence of circumftances ; for our Andro- 
pogon -^a& difcovered by the fcent of its roots, 
when they were crufhed by the horfes and ele- 
phants in a hunting-party of the Vazir A'su- 
FUDDAULAH ; fo that, on the whole, it mujt 
be the fame with the plant mentioned by Arrian: 
but it may be argued, I think, more conclufive- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
ill Gadrofa or Mackran, which the dodor 


(b) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafo.n fuppofes it to he the 
Muricated Andropogon of Koenwg, who mentions the 
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admits to be a niarkime province ot Perjia^ 
could not poffibly be the fame with a plant con~ 
fined to remote parts oi India I fo that, if Gar- 
cias, Rumphius, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Galen. The refpedtable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weftern pofition of Macro.?! ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus, and then infers, 
from the long march weftward and the diftreffes 
of Alexander’s army, fubfequent to the 
difcovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrofia, ox Gadrofis, to 
have been the fame tra£t of land with Macrdn 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perfia 
have been conliderably changed), yet the fron- 
tier of India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft ; for not only the 
Orita 2.xxdi. Arabita, but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of were between 

Gadrofis and the Indus ; and, though Macran 
(for fo the word fhould be written) may Have 
been annexed to India by fuch wdiimfical geo- 
graphers as the Purks, who give the name of 

D 2 
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white Indians to the Ferfians of Jrachqfia, anJ 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs oi Temen, jet 
the -river Indus ^ with the countries of Stnd zxi& 
Multan cm. both fides of it, has ever been- con- 
fidered by the Perjans md Arabs SiS the weftern 
limit of Bind or Indian and Aruian himfelf 
exprefsly names the Indus as its known bound- 
ary : let Gadrofof however, be Macrcin, and let 
Macrdn be m Indian province, yet it ^could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fytei oi Europe ox Egypt, and, confequently, 
was not meant by Galen and DmscoRiDES, 
when they defcribed the true fpikenard. It 

mua be admitted, that, if the of Rumph^ 

which differs little from the nardus of Gar- 
cias, which correfponds for the moR part 
with the new A.ndropogon, was ever brought 
from the province of Macran, they were all 
three probably the fame plant wdth the naid of 

Arrian^ but, unfortunately, Rump Hius thought 

of no country lefs than of Perjia, and of no 
province lefs than of M-acran , for he writes 
very diftindtly, both in his Eattn and his- Dutch 
columns, that the plant in queffioa grows in 
Macian, which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas fcj: I am far from intending to give 

(c) Hi flores fsepe, itnmo vulgo fere, obfervantur in 
vetuftis Siree ftipitibus, qui in Ternata, Motira, et Mackiati 
crefcunt. Vol. 5* Lib. 8. Cap. 24. p. 182. 
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pain by deteding this trifling miftake ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater confequence, 

I fhail be truly obliged to any man, who will 
let me right with good mann-eis, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when fome petulant 
aggreflfor has forfeited all claim to refped. 

Arrian himfeif can by no means be under- 
ftood to aflfert, that the Indian fpikenard grew 
in Perjia\ for his Words are a fragrant root of, 
nard {d\ where the omilEon of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the nard, 
or the moft celebrated Ijpecies of it j and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders: but Arrian in 
truth was a mere compiler ; and his credit, even 
as a civil hiftorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any fad in the hiftory of nature. “ We can-» 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
“ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
contemporary writers concerning Alexan- 
“ DER, whofe fanae wa? aftonifliingly high, 
“ and whofe hiliorians, preferring wonders to 
truth, wrote with fecure negligence ^ . 
knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of Jlfa 
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“ were the fcene of his adions, their affertions 
could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Auistobuj.us c'f Caf- 
fandra, whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only affericd, “that 
“ produced very tall myrrh-tttts, with 

“ the gum of which the Phenicians loaded many 
“ beafts,” (notwithftanding the daughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet deferibing the neft of 
a phenis, placed mcenfe^ and cajk, 

vi'iih. cinnamon 3Xi& /pikemard itfelf, even in the 
v»ilds of Arabia: The fruitfuinefs of Arabia^' 
fays Arrian, “ tempted the king of Ail.iCfc’iSiJ/2 
“ to form a defign of invading it ; for he had 
“ been affured, that myrrh and frankincenfe 
“ were colleded from the trees of that country; 
“ that cinnamon was procured from ' one of its 
“ fhrubs ; and that its meadovrs produced fpon- 
“ taneoufly abundance of fpikenardP Hero- 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia, where the Laiirus, to the bark of 
which we now give that name, was, I verily 
believe, never feen : even the myrrh-tree dees 
not feem to have been a native of Arabia, and 
the pubjick are now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from AbyJJinian forefts, and has not 
flourifhed on the oppofite fhore ; but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain, that any learned would 

laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Eumbidiil Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tahdmah. It feems a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
‘‘ fpecies of nardiis known in India^ either for 
“ confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to and Arabia:'’'' if he meant, that 

any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by the name of nard, he had 
been ftrangely deceived ; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi- 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nard of Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it fhould ever have been exported to Ferfa 
and Arabia^ where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Schoenanthus, which 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs^ we ihall never be able to diftinguilh 
it among the many Indian Ipecies of Cypirusy 
Andropogon^ Schcsnus, Carex, and other genera 
of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
'wildernefs of fweets, and fome of which have 
not only fragrant rootSy but even fpikes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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word j one of them, which I never have feen 
in bloflbm, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
he z. SchcenuSy iB even called Gonarda, zxiA ii^ 
dry root has a moft agreeable odour ; another, 
which R HEED E names or Ramacciam, 

or white Iriveliy and which Burma n thought a 
variety of the Schcenanthus, is a confiderable 
article, it feems, of Indian commerce, and, there- 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carabdla^ which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil (e). All thofe plants would, per- 
haps, have been called by the ancients 5 

and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation oi the true fpikenard, ih.zn Fe- 
brifuge Andropogon, which the Hindus oi Be- 
hdr do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
afluming a fa£t without proof, to aflert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous ; 
and, furely, that fadt is not proved by the word 
arifia^ which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was befi for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftem, and for what gift they adored the god- 

(e) 12 Hort. Malab. tab. 12. and 9 H. M. p. 145. 
See alfo the Flora Indicay and a note from Herman on th«i 
valuable oil of ^tre?. 
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4efs of Eh tifis. The Roman (and poets only 
are eked by Dr. Blane, though naturalifts 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word arijia, 
becaufe it was very convenient at the clofe of 
an hexameter, where we generally, if not con- 
ftantly, find it ; as Homer declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with becaufe it 

was the firft commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difeovered in that fingle word an 
epitome of the whole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
Tius deferibed plants, which they never had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical ; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy bad concurred in afluring us, that the 
nard of India bore an ear or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
caufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
freih plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues refided in the 
root or in thg hujky leaves and ftalks, that were 
pnited with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
moft learned and accomplifhed of eaftern tra- 
t'^ellers, does not feemto have known the Indian 
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fpikenard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Sptgonar do ; hut 
he introduces a Sumbtil from Khatci^ or a part 
of China j which he had feen dry, and en- 
deavours to account for the Arabick nsme m 
the following manner : — “Since the Khatdian 
“ Sumbul, fays he, is not a /pike hxil a root^ 
“ it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
Sumbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
not only the fpike, but the whole plants what- 
“ ever herb or grafs may be fown ; as the Ara- 
hick didionary (_/), entitled If appears 
“ to indicate The paffage, to which he al- 
ludes, is this ; “ SUMBUL, fays the author of the 
Kdmusy is odoriferous plants the ftrongeft of 
which is the Sun, and the weakeft the Hindi', 
but xh.% Sumbul of has the name of nar~ 
dinr I fuggefted in my former paper, and 
Jliall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikendxd, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in izhX the whole 
plant ; but there is a better reafon why the 
name has been applied to it. By the 

xvay, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 

(f) Giacclie il del Gsfto'-s e radice e iiom e 

potremmo dire, che cosi si chiami, perchc forie la parola 
SomhI poila piu largamente significare non folo la fpiga^ ma 
tutia la pianta di ogni erba b biadas che fi femini: come par^^ 
che il Camusy vacabolwo Aralko^ ne dia indizio. 

l8* di BughdatL 
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tlie coaft of Macrdn, ■vvMch he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Gedrojia ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikenard, though 
the Perjians were fuily acquainted with that 
province ; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a fadt in his correfpondence with a 
learned phyfician of Naples, for whofe fake 
he was particularly inquifitive concerning the 
drugs of AJia: it is much to be wifhed, that 
he had been induced to make a Ihort excurllon 
into the plains of Macrdn, where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, •with JJois^ers like violets, 
and with thorns cf fuch force and magnitude, as to 
keep wild beajls in captivity, and to transjix men on 
horfeback, who rode by them incaiitioujly, w'^as no 
more probably than a Mimofa, the bioflbms of 
which refembied violets in nothing but in hav- 
ing an agreeable feent. 

Let us I’eturn to the Arabs, hj vihomHi- 
oscoRiDES was tranflated with affiftance, which 
the %vealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks, and who know the 
fpikenard, better than any European, hy 
the name of Sumbiihi I Hind ; it is no wonder, 
chat they reprefent it as weaker in feent and in 
power than the Sumbul of the lower A/m, which, 
unlefs my finell be uncommonly defedive, 
is a flrong Valerian ; efpecially as they could 
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only have ufed the dry nard oi India, xvhicli 
lofes much of its odour between Rangpur 
and Calcutta, One queftion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Sumbulul Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
we know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which hmNMVS calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubje<ft, I put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four Mujfelman phyficians, ‘‘ What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which HiC Arabs call 
SumbuMl HindT' They all anfwered, but 
feme with more readinefs than others, Jatd~ 
mans}. After a pretty long interval, 1 fhewed 
them the /pikes (as they are called) of Jatd- 
and alked, what vias the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug : they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbuldl Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in this country by any other European, 
who feeks it ; and if, among twelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian phi- 
lology, a fingle man fhould after due confider- 
ation give different anfwers, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the Roman yalgevacnt oi non liquet . 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Dioscorides is the 
Sumbulu’l Hind, and that the BumbuM I Hindis 
the /atamans} of Amarsinh, I am perfuaded, 
that the true nsurd is a fpecies of Valerian, pro- 
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dueed in the moji remote zxA hilly parts of India^ 
fuch as Nepal, Morang, and Butan, near which 
Ptolemy fixes its native foil : the commercial 
agents of the call it sX£o Pampi, and, 

by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of txwSxits, rife from the 
ground, refembling ears of green wheat both in 
form and colour', a fa£k, which perfectly ac- 
counts for the names Stachys, Spica, Sumbui, 
and Khhfah, ^nhk^h. Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and Perfians hecet given to the drug, though it 
is not properly z.fpike, and not merely a root, 
hvLt the whole plant, which the natives gather for 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the flem. 
It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the fcent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe : as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com- 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of Jatamansi are brought in the 
caravans from Butan, yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purlingv ot TeccivTOg-*iht^^ 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfaftion, to 
the requefting him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangp(ir: ten were according-- 
fent in pots from Tajifudan, with as many of 
the natives to tafee care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the 
of Butan ; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
meiTenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feem to have left wdth 
relndtance. An account of this tranfadion was 
contained in one of the lafi: letters, that Mr. 
Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged ail 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the fxQOx Jai dm dns% though not of 
my convidtion, that it is //’£? true nard of the 
mclenud ' - ■ 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

IKTENDEB AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATE 

SIR WILLIAM JONES’S PAPERS ON .THAT PLANT. 
BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSL 

Generic Character. Flowers trian- 
di'ous, leaves entire, four-fold, the inner radi- 
cal pair petioi’d, and cordate ; the reft fmaller, 
fefiile, and fub -lanceolate ; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. yatamanfi of Sir .William Jones. 
S« Afiatick Refearcbesy Yol. 2, page 405, 417, 
and vpl. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from, 
the Honourable C. A. Bruce, CommilEoner 
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at Coos-Beybar, two fmall balkets with plants of 
this valuable drug ; he Avrites to me on the 27th 
September (fo long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the day before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Bootan, and fur- 
ther fays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz, yatamanji^ and Pampi or 
PaumpL 

I need fcarce attempt to give ‘any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to illuftrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of Diofcorides, bellows a good 
deal of argument ; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts efteemed for ufe, the 
teftimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore necef- 
fary for thofe who wilh for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publilhed on the fubjedt. • 

The plants now received, are growing in 
££nait^ balket there 

appears above the ^arth between thirty and 
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forty hairy, fpike-like bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of 'Ermines^ or faiall 
Weajels‘^" ixom. the apex of each, or at leaft of 
the greateft part of them, there is a fmooth lan- 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, three or five- 
nerredj lhort-petiord, acute, or obtufe, flightly 
ferrulate leaf or two fhooting forth- Fig. i, 
reprefents one of them in the above ftate, and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the fhort petiols of thefe leaves, I 
find it confifts of numerous fheaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres connedled by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftance as 
at b. but in the lower exterior iheaths, where this 
counedting membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain diftindt, giving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermine’s tail : 
this part, as well as the root itielf, are evidently 
perennialf. The root itfeif (beginning at the 

The term fpicaj or fpikoj is -not fo ill applied to this fub-'- 
fiance^ as may be imagined ; feveral, of the Indian graffes, 
well known to me, have fpikes almoil exaftly refemhling 
a fiiigie ftraiglit piece of nardus, and 'when thofe hairs , (or 
iexibie ariila like ■ briftles) are removed, ' Plinths words^ 
fiTitesradice piogiii et craiFa/" are by no means inapplica- 
. ble* ■ See. Fig,. 2, from a to h. 

'[* The above defcrib'M peremiial hairy-' portion of the 
plant, is clearly- the Indian fpikenard of our fliopsj but 

YOL. III. ' E 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) ia from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown Golour- 
ed bark: from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there iliues feveral finaller fibres. 
Fig. 2, is another plant with a long root ; here 
the hair-like fheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rated from this the perennial part of the ftem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young fhoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. J ; c c c (how the re- 

whether the nardus of the ancients^ or no t^. I leafe to better 
judges to detemme ;■ howeyerj ' I believe ' few will doubt it 
after having read Sir WitHAM Joneses Diflertations there- 
on, and compared, what he .fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial- hairy part of the ftem, of: this .plants 
which are taken from the living plants immediately under 
tny own eyes t . the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
, part .'.of the plant, is out of the q.ueftion in .determining this;; 
point, 'and only refers' to the place the plant bears in our. bo-t 
tanical books. While writing the above, I d eCred an Hindm 
fervant to go and buy. me from their apothecaries fiiops a 
little Jatmnamiy. without faying more or lefs. : he immedi- 
ately went 'and; brought' me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I. have been deferibing ; a. drawing of one of the; 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4,: and agrees 'not only wltli 
t}iofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed* . 
ingly well with Gae.§ias ab Oeta’s figure of the midm 

of the fourth edition 
of Clusius’s tranflations of his hiftory of Jndmm 

iru|s, publilhed in 
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mains of laft year’s anrinal ftem-. Wheil the 
young ihoot is a little further advanced thaii in 
Fig. 2 ^ and not fo far as iii Fig. i. they re- 
femble the young convolute fhoots of mono- 
cotyledonous plants, lygj. The whole 

of the ahovementioiled plants have perilhed, 
without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
evety care that could poffibly be t^ken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defcriptiori, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extracted 
from the engraving and defcription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gajya^ and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof, 

Defcription of the Plant. 

Root, it is already defcribed above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
fheaths, &c, as above defcribed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fuberedi;, fimple, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, feffile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valved fpathe ; the other pair 
are alfo oppofite petioi’d, cordate, margins 
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ed bark: from the main root, which is fome- 
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on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the fern of this plant, 
which are taken from the living plants immediately under 
my own eyes: the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftion in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo«r 
tanical books* While writing the above, I defired zn Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries fiiops a 
little Jatamansiy without faying more or lefs ; he immedi- 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been defcribingj a drawing of one of the 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only witli 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed- 
ingly well With GAE.91AS AB Orta’s figure of the nardus 
indiCa,^^if!?c&W"IBW'fdted''^t'p^ge“t2^‘, of the* fourth edition 
of Closius’s Latin tranflations of his hiftory ©f Indian 
drugs, publifhed in 1693V 
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flowered at Gaya^ and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof, 
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Root, it is already defcribed above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
llieaths, &c. as above defcribed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fubered, fimple, from fix to twelve 
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Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, feflile, oblong, forming 
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waved, and pointed j thofe of the ftem feffile, 
and lanceolate^ all are fmooth on both fides. 
Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 
Bra5is2m?i, 

Calyx (cdxce znj, 

Corel one petal’d, funnel-lhaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, projedl above the 
tube of the corol ; anthers incumbent. 

Pifitl, germ beneath. Style eredt, length of 
the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarps a fingle feed crowned with a pappus, 





THE FP.UIT OF THE MELLORL 

KOTE 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


As far as we can determine the clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of its fruit, 
we may fafely pronounce, that the Leram o£ 
Nkolaris the CddM of the ^ra6s, the Cetaca 
of the Indians, and the Fandanus of our bo- 
tanifts, which is defcribed very awkwardly (as 
Koenig firft obferved to me) in the Supplement 
to Linnjeus ; he had himfelf defcribed with 
that elegant concijenefs^ which conftitutes the 
beauty of the Linman method, not only the 
wonderful frudification of the fragrant Cetaca^ 
but moft of the flowers, which are celebrated in 
Sanfcrit, by poets for their colour or fcent, and 
by pliyficians for their medical ufes ; and, as 
he bequeathed his manufcripts to Sir JosEpa 
Banks, we may be fure, that the publick fpirit 
of that iiluftrioas naturalifl; will not fulFei- the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob~ 
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livion. WheAer the Pandanus be a 

Vi&wfpecies^ or only a variety, we cannot yet 
pofidvely decide; but foi^r of the plants have 
been brought from Nicobar^ and feem to flourifh 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably bloffom ; and the greateft en- 
couragement will, I truft, be given to the culti- 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con- 
taining a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable, 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Tandanus oi Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that oi Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperfeCt and unproductive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 





A CATALOGUE 


INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 


AS MANY OF THEIR LINNjEAN GENERIC NAMES AS 
■WITH ANY BEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A'C A'S AB ALLi; Cafyta. 

Achyuta. Mormda. 

A'craiiti So!amm» 

Acflia* . 

^ Agaftpj Mfchymtnene^ 20 
Agiiis'ic^Ea. 

Agurus Cordia. 

AIab% CmurUta. 

Alamvoffea^ Bfjoma^ 

I o Alarcajj Jfckptas. 25 

Alpamarifiia® 

Amala, 

A'malacij Fh^llanthus. . 

1,5 Amlaiia^ GomphrenaP 30 


Amlalonica^ Oxalm 
Amlavetafaj Hypmmm^ 
Amlica^ Tamarindns^ 
Amra, Mmigtfera, 
Amrataca, Spmdias. . 
AncoYa. 

Ans^Hmati, 

An% Orjza. 

■ Apamarga* 

Aparajitas CBtmM. 
AicBx Afckpms ^ ' 
AYdracaj^ Amomumm 
Atmxi&z. 

Arifiit^j XmtFmm.. 
Atjaea^ 



■ ' Arjimaj Lagerjinemm t-y 
AniOicaraj, Sememrpus . ' ■ 
AVrnantaca, ■ 

As oca^ a new genus. 

35 A'sp’bota, N^Banthes. 70 

A.^us'vrihij Oryza, ' ■ . ■ 
Ataviflia. 

Atichani, 

A{mxu(kz^Banyima,' 

40 A vigmij, CariJaP ' 75 

Bacala^ 

.^Baclaru R/jamfws. 
Baliuvaraca. 

Balivangas .a new genus. 

45 Bala» . , 

Bhhu : 

f ■ ■ 

BaiicihCica^' Ixcra, 

Baoga, Cannabis P 
Ficus* 

5© Bhadramuftaca^ 

Bhanga, Gojjypluuh 
Bhantia Ckrodendrunu 
Bliavya, DUIenicu 
Bharadwajl. . 

55 Bhuchampacaj Jr^77;^rM. . 90. 
Bhujamb'uca.- ■ . 

Bliulavanga, 

Bhurandi, Jpomm P 
Bhurja. 9; 

60 Bhuflrma, Andropogon P 
Bhiitaveslj NyBanthcs* 
.Berber^ 

'<55 Bralim^nj^ 0^^.; 


80 Calay; 


BS 


Brabmafuvercliairu 
Brfihinlj Rata* 

Bilva^ Cratmm» 

Birariga. 

Cacamachi. . 

Cacang^, Aporngetm P 
Gael 1 11 j Arum. 

Cz&AX, Mu^t. 

Cadamba^ ■ Namka. ■; 
Cahlara, Nymph ma* , 

Gala. ' 

Calk. 

Calambf. 

Calami* . 

'aCkliiiga^ Cmm-ika* 
Calpiica. 

Cam a 1 a t u , Ipornma* 

Cam pilla, a new genus* 
Cancliniikra, Bauhmm. 
Cauda, Draemtium* 
Canduraia. 

Candiira, Ihikhs. 
Canduru, SciUa ? 

Catigu. 

Caiitkia, ? 

Capilk. 

Capittlias Limonm* 
■C.aranjkcai anew gmius* 
Cura\»c!l'a> Ckcme P 
Ckravij Laurm* 

Caaivinis NiTium. 
Carraarangas Awrrhoa. 
'Catnickra, RmetU* ' 
Aim P _ * 
Carpaslj Gcjypiunu 
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Carrura^ Laur:is>> . 
Caruiia^ C/Vr//x« ■ 
Succlmrum. 

5 C/f/hmh^a* 

Cataca, StpjcJjms. 
ClitpliaLj Taketnm-mon*-' 
tana^ 

. Catu. , . 

Ccraiica, 

10 Cciara^ Crocus. ■ 

Cetaca^ Panda, nus. ■ 
Cliacralfi; ' , . 

C/hadira^ Mirmfa. 
Cl'iliatracaj, Agarkus. 

1 5 C ! 1 am p ac a ^ Mkhdia . 
Clhatiaca, 

ChaiKlm 

Cliiiiulaiia, Sanialimu 
Chariclricm 

20 Cliarjura^ Pkmnlx, 
Cl'iamiacaflia, 

Chafaca« 

Chitnu 

Cliitraca, Plumbago, 

25 Cliurapulliplj Bclrpus. 
Cirata, , 

, Codrava# • . . 

Cdraiigt 

, Covidaraj Bauhtnia^ 

30 Clitaca. 

, Craniuca, 

Cnflma. 

Criilinacliu Poinctana* 
Cfliiravij AJckpuis ^ 

35 , Cilmmk^ IJnmh , 


■^7 

Culaca, Birycknosm 
Culmailia. 

Cumbha. 

Cumbhick, 

40 Cumacla, Menumthss. 
(Cuncama, Crocus ) ? 
Cunda, JaJmlnum. 
Carubaca, Bar term. 
Curuntaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a, 

Cuflimkiida, Cucumki^ 
Cafumblia, Cartbamus^ 
Cutaja, Jafminum. 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuveraca) Swkiema # 
Damapana, 

Dantica* 

Dbanykca, 

55 Dkrima^ .Punka* 

Dksb, , 

DevadarUj Umna. 
DhatacL 

Dhuftiira, Datura. 

60 Donk, Ariemifta. 
Dracfbka Vitk, ' 
Durgajaka, OphiogloJJ'um. 
Diirva, Agrojbts. , 

D wipatrb Impatims* 

65 Edk^ Amomum, 
Elabaluca, 

Erandaj Rkmus. 
G-ajapippali> a new- gCm 
BUS? 

Gambhkn. 


m 
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.70 . Gandlls* . . 

Gandhara^a, Gardema* 
Gzxi&tZy Sdanum? : 

■ Gamrichandraj Ued^- 

rtm* 

■ GBantapa'tali. ■■ 

' Gho'nta'j Rbathms^ 
GWfkacaV' ■ 

, Granfhila. 

■ , Grinjan a/ . 
Go^'cantaca^ Barleria* 
do Godha'padL 

Go'dhiima, 'Tritm$m* 
Gc^jihva^ FJephmiiopus^ 
G(Aom\^.Agrrfiuf-- 
Gonarda, 

S5 Gorac'fliaV. 

■ Gova'’cil‘xi . . ■ 

GcSvara'j Eranthemum .? 
Guggulu* 

' . Giifia', 

, 90 Giinja'j Abrus^ ■ ■ ; , 

;■ Giiva'ca3 Jreca^ ' 
■HaimavatL 
Malaca, Nymphma^ 

■ Harm. ' 

■ 55' Hariens'a,' Acanthm^ 
Harsdra^j Cwmm* 

■ Haiidru, , 

■■ ■ Haritaci, 

■ Haritala'. 

200 Hatyanga, GJhs» 
H6t]^apaft|>kaV 
ntm, 

Hemasa'garai CiityMm. 


HilaniocMca"^ ■ 

Himavati. . .. 

5 Hbgttv 
■ Hingulij S^lanum* 
Hinta'la^ Elate. 

; ' BolicL ■ 

Jambira,. Crims. 

10 Jambo^ Eisgenm^ 

Jatama'nsi, Fakruma^ , 
'Izvz^TermmAia? 
Jayap’hala, MyriJIka^ 

Jay anti, jMfehymmem.. 

15 Icflm, Saccharum* 

' Icfimra. ' ■ 

' Icfhwak'il. 

,. Jbntfta* 

In cl ivara^ Tradefianim ^ 
20 J'lraca* 

. Jivanlit 
lodravariiiii , 

Ingiidi. 

Irfaa rii.« 

25 FvS waramdla^ Ar^okdm. 
Lacwcha^ Jriomr 0 ^sP 
Langaiij Namaf ^ 
Lata%ca> ., /?/&#»« . 

Lafufia, JUium, 

30 Lavali, Jverrhoa^ 

LaYanga? CaryQpkfi!us\ 
■Lodhra*. 

Mariana, Pifinla. 
Madlulca, Bfiffia. 

35 MadliAlaca. 

' ' Madfiifaca* 

Madirabigrii, Gmkniym. 
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MalmjalL 

MaliaTweta, 

40 Makpu. 

Malati) Jafmmtm, 
Mallica^j NyBanthes, 
Ma'naca, Jmm P 
MaiitlaTaj Erythrma, 

.45 Ma rcara» 

Marcatl 

Maricha, Capficum. 
Marunma'la'* 

MaTaparnL 
MaTia, Phafeolus^ 
Ma'fiiandari, CaUimrpa. 
Mafura. 

Ma'’tuiangaj, Citrus. 
Mauri. 

55 Mayiira. 

Mucliucunda? Pentapetes. 
Mudga* 

Mudgaparm. 

Miilaca, Raphanus. 
do Mundalialiij Ipomeea. 
Mnn\ 

Murva', Jletris. 

Muftaca, Schmnus P 
' Na^gabala^, Sida. ' 

65 Na'gabalii, Bauhmia. 
Na^gact^faras Me/m* 

; Na'garangaj 
mi^.ArtliidaP 
yo Nali® 

Naranga. 

Naricela> Cocos. 


m: 

Nicliula, a new genus. 
Niiis Indigofera. 

^5 loiiiotpzl^iy Fonfederia. 
Nimba, Melia. 

Niva ra, Oryza. 

Pakala. 

Padma, Nymphosa., 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium^ 

Pala'fa, Butea. 

Panafa, Artoearpus. 
ParnaTa, Ocymum. 

Pa'tali, Bignoma. 

85 Pa'tola, Solanum f 
Paura', 

Piehula, Pamarix* 

PIlu, Aloe P 
Pinya'. 

90 Pippaia, Ficm» 

Pippali, Pipen 
Piyala, 

Pitafala. 

Placfta, Fims^ 

95 Prifaiparni 
Priyangu. 

Potica, Phyfalis. 
FunzrnzvZf Boerhaavia* 
Pundarica. 

300 Puadra. 

Puti c ar aj a 3 . 

Raflamula, Oldenlandm. 
Raja'daaa- 
Rajani. 

5 Ra jica* 

Ra%trica'. 

RaTna', OphioKyhimP 



S’iftt', Crdimi 




Rcji',uca. 

Riddbi* 

10 RMbabba. 

Rochaita". 

R 61 iita> Pamm. 
Sa'cctacas TropMs. 
Siibaca ra'j MisHg^ira, 

15 Sahacbari. 

Saildya, Mujcus^ 
Sakiyacaj Barkrla* 
Saivaliu- 
S'ala* 

20 S'alanelii.. .. • 

S'a'lrnalij Smiimx.. ; ■. 
Saiuaaga'j 2 ? 

Samis Mhmfa. ' 

■ Mknofa. ' 

25 Sanmdi’acas JquUkia. 
Saiia^s- i^t^oiciiaria* 
Sancarajiita', .HtrijJhnmh 
SAincliapiifl'jpas Ccix, 
Sara* 

30 S'arala^ '.■■■.■ 

Sarana'#.^ . 

S'-atamiili.. 

S'atapii&pa^ 

Sa't’iiL 

35 S'epliaTica'', N^'&lunihis. 
Septala's 2 ^ptJanihcs. 
Septapnrna, Eehites. 
S^rfhapiit Simph. 

S mibi. DoUchos, 


Sobha'nj aiWs Guilmdims 

45, Somalatc/j Ratu ? 

■ SoEiara ji, Paideriam 
Solp’lia*. ■ 

■ S'oriacas Bigmfiia, 

Sn nga^tacaj IVapa. 

50 S V'ipama* 

St’halapadmaj I-JiM/ms* 

Saca« 

S'lifti* 

S II ni Ilian naca, Ma^fika. 
55 SiirabirL ■ 

' Siiryarnani, HihifctiSn 

■ SuVOTIKlCil) CiiffiiU 

S ya iTia's I! new go-nwfw 

S'yania'ca. ' ' 

60 Ta'la^ 

1 a'lrnntihicas ththlrariii 

Ta. li, , , 

Ikma'lii, Liiuras ? 

IVmbulb PS pin 
65, Ta niracikas Nltofimm. 
Ta'racaj Jmomam P 
Tarui'iis 

Tatpatris /.r/.v/v/ja 
.1 ifa, StjhmUMi^ 
■yq-Tilacru 

Tincluca, I)Pfpyroj\ 
llnUt, Jik/jus F 
_ I ra p u I li a 5 CMtXakis , . 
I'niyamaVia', 
ys' TilWIta^ ' ^ 
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T iiiiga* Va jftuca, Amarmthus i 

IJcliinibaraj . ... 400 .Vafu. ' 


So AnJIiih? 

lJp(Hlica* 

IJraiia^ Coffin* 

f IJrpala ? , „ ... 

Vajriulriij 

.85 A ndropogon 

1 Vaiiaceli, D/wm» ' 

Vanamudga. 

¥aiia'rdraca, C^Jius F 

" _ Y znd$! y SpidmJrum, 

90 Vanda'j Loranthus^ 

Vanda'5 Vifcumn 

Valid a' ca 5 

Vans^a^ Bnmlm^ 

VaValiL . 

f 

: 95 Varangaca^ Ltfttfw. 

, VaViitia*, 

VaTaca, Dianthenu 
.Vatalyi' 


i Vataca^ ■ 

Vatsa'dauij Jldeni/permum^ 

Vayafoli. 

Vh^hy.Uarhrm* 

'5 Vetra, Calamus. 

Vichitra^ Tragi(u 
Vxda'rL 
Vidula. 

Viranaj Andropogou. 

1:0 Vifha'm. , 

ViftaVaca, Convohtdus., 

Vrithi, Orj?:;s£?. | 

Vya^ghranac’lia. ' | 

Vyaghrapa'da, 

15. YaTa., 

Yava, Hordeum^ 

YzvzhyPoa^ ' ■ I 

Yufla'rafa'- ■ ■. | 

YndMcdj yafmimm* ^ 


BOTAmcjL OB^mrjTiom 


■ 

SELECT INDIAN PLANTS*. 

Bt TME PRESIDENT. 


‘ IF my names of |;^ant8 difpleafe you, fays the 
‘ great Sw/f^^botanift, choofe others more agfee- 
‘ able to your tafte,’ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it muft 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad- 
mirable- woriks. lie’ continually open ; 1 a^^ail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very felicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations ; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded,that LiNNiEUS him- 
felf would have adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of regions and cities, 

rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perfons 

* This paper was announced in tliefpecimen of m J/tatkk 
Co^i5otl-^|i!ace ^odk, which’ the Prehdent added, in the 
third volume of AffeTimiifeQdons, td^Mr. Harrington's 
propofal for an inaprovement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguilhing marks and properties, for fuch 
objefts only as, being recently difcovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Far am I 
from doubting the great importance of perfect i>o- 
tanical defcriptions', for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfe of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft be loft in a courfe 
of ages ; but, as long as ,_th(^ appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who 
fliould wifti to procure an Arabian or Indian. 
plant, and, without afking for it by its learn- 
ed or vulgar name, ihpuld hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical char adter^ would refemble 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province,, feould never inquire 
by name for a ftreet or a town, but wait with 
his tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, defcribed in the following paper 
by their claftkal appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialcds, have been feledted for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or fuppofed holinefs ; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the Sanfcrit language 
ihould ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient in their 

medical books and law traas, and even in the 
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Fida^ tliemfelyesi tHough unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede, to have leen 
without ' glafles all :the parts of the flowers, 
which I have defcribed, yet you may be allured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will > for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defedfc by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fafcinating 
branch of natural knowledge. ' 

Before I was acquainted witli the method 
purfuedby Van Riiee.de, nccelfityhad obliged 
toe to follow a firailar plan on a final lor fcalc; 
and, as his mode of Undying botany, in a coun - 
try and climate by no means fivourable to 
botanical excurfions, may be adopted more fiic- 
cefsfully by tbofe who have more leifure than I 
fliall ever enjoy, I prefent you with an intereft- 
ing pafl'age from one of his prefaces, to which I 
fliould barely have referred you, if his great 
work Were not unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few hands. He informs us In an 
introdudion to his third volume, “ that fcvcral 
“ Indian phyficians and i?rj/6mv/fliad compofed 
, the ' moil eele* 

accord- 

ing to their times of bloflbming and feeding, 
" to the configuration of their leaves, and to 
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** the forms of their flowers and fruit; thatj at 
the proper feafons he gave copies of the lift 
“ to feveral intelligent inenj of whom he fent 
parties into different forefts, with inftrudions 
“ to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
as they faw named, with their fritit, flow- 
“ ers, and leaves, even though they ftiould 
be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them ; that three or four painters, who 
“lived in^ihis family, cOnfl?ahtly j and accu- 
“ rately delineated the frefh plants, of which, in 
“ his prefence, a full defcription was added ; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
“ quefted all the princes and chiefs on the 
“ Malabar coz.Qi to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
were moft diftinguilhed for ufe or'for elegance, 
and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
“ garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
“ leagues ; that when his herbarifts had collected 
“a fufiicient number of plants, when his 
draughtfmen had fketched their figures, and 
“ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
“ fcription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
“ academy of Pandits, whom, he ufed to con- 
“ vene for that purpofe from different parts of 
the country ; that his affembly often confifted 
“ of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who vied 
“ with each other in giving correct anfwers tp 
VOL. III. . , I 
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“ all his queftions concerning the names and 
“ virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
“ wrote all their anfwers in his note’»-book, 

“ that he was infinitely delighted with the can- 
did, modeft, amicable, and refpedful debates 
“ of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
“ adduced paflages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his own opinion, but without any 
“ bitternefs of conteft or the leaft perturba- 
“tion of mind; that the texts which they 
“ cited were in verfe, and taken from books, 
“ as they pofitively aflerted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old ; that the firft couplet of 
“ each fedion in thole books comprifed the fy- 
“ nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
“ fubjed of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
verles, there ivas an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
“ lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
“ and more general ufes; that they quoted thofe 
“texts by raeraory, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
“ than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
“ law to the learned profelfions; and on that 
“ fingular law of ' tribes, peculiar to the old 
“'Egy^?wa^ and fw^a»i',he adds many folid and 
“pertinent remarks/' Now when we com- 
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plain, and myfelf.as much as any, that we have 
no leifure in India ioT literary and philofophical 
purfuks, wefliould confider, that Van Rheede 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern- 
ment in his time very confiderable, and that he 
fully difcharged all the duties of his important 
ftation, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft defcribed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which LiNN^ffins Mmfelf pronounces. 
accurate, 
l. Ta'raga: 

VuLG. T'drac. 

Linn. Amomum. 

Cal. Perianth fysdht-\ikQ, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular ftiarp toothlets j 
downy, ftriated; in part coloured, in part 
feraipellucid. 

Col. One-petaled, villous. 2V/$e fliort, fun- 
nel form. Border doviblQ. Exterior thxet 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divifions 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipperlike bags ; the two lower 
equal, rather defledled ; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppofite, bent in a contrary diredion, 
terminated with a long point. Interior, two- 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila- 
ment) ; lip re volute, with a tooth on 

each fide near the bafe ; two-parted from th|s 

F 2 : 
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middle ; dkjfions irregularly end- 

nicked. NeSiarks, two or three honey- 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth ; 
ereift, awled, converging into a ftnall cone. 

St AM. Filament Xvixilpk li be called the upper 
lip of the interior border channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large flefliy anther, M it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow ; each divijion, marked with a per- 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

PisT. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundilh, 
obfcurely three fided, externally foft with 
down . Style threadform, long as t\\t Jilament, 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. 
headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capfular berry, not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundifh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per- 
manent calyx and corol ; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, enclofed within three oblong, round- 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a; branchy recej^sicie j in each parcel, four 
five.: ; ^ ' 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifxons; Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, fhcathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmooth; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, ered, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. many flowered ; 

braSis few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Root fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro- 
matick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum, and appears to be one of thofe plants, 
which Rumphius names Globba^ yet it has the 
air of a Languas, the fruity I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no exad correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately defcribed 
by Koenig : its ejfential charaSier, to 

Retz, would confift in its tvoo parted interior 
border, its channelled Jilament, and its twocleft 
anther ynBx pointed divijions, 

2. Bhu'champaca; 

VuLG. Bhuchampac. ' 

Linn. Round- rooted KiEMPPERi a. 

Cal. Common Spathe imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmail, thin, obfcure. 
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Gor. One petaled. Tl'ube very long, llender, 
fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border ^Loxiblt^ each three 
parted : divifions lanced, acute, drop- 

ping; interior^ two higher divifions ered, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther; lower divifion, expand- 
ing, defleded, two-ddt fubdivifions broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point, 

Stam. Filament to the throat of the 

corol, oblong below, enlarged, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the pifiil, fronting the two cleft di-? 
vifion of the border- 

Fist. Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a neSlareous gland. Style capillary, 
very long, Stigma funnel form below, com-? 
prelfed above ; fanfliaped, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther. 

Per. and Seeds not yet feen. 

Scape thickifli, very fliort. Corol richly fra- 
grant; tube and exterior border miikwhite, 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
flighteft topch, and foop yielding to the 
-preffure of the ak:;- interior border purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lower deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
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One or two flowers blow every nwDrning in 
April ox May ^ and wither entirely before 
funfet: after the /pike is exhaufted, rife the 
large kaves keeled, broad-lanced, merabranous 
nerved. Root with many roundifli, or rather 
fpindlefliaped 

This plant is clearly the Bencbdpo oi 'Knzi.'D'E.y 
whofe native afliftant had written on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa ; 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this Kjempferia (though 
generally known) in a feries of fele£t Indian 
plants; but the name Ground Champ ac is very 
improper, fince the true Champaca belongs to a 
different order and clafs ; nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that ^ 
both have a rich aromatick fcent. 

Among all the natural orders^ there is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precifely afcer- 
tained by clear ejfential char adders^ than in that, 
which (for'-want of a better denomination) has 
been called fcitamineous ; and the judicious 
Retz, after confefflng himfelf rather diffatisfled 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border oi the corol, from the 
Jiamen.^ and principally from the anther^ declares 
his fixed opinion, that in this order 
•will never be determined with ahfolute certainty 
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until all the fcitamineous plants of Jhall be 
perfeBlv defer ihed. 

3. Se'p'HAlica': 

Syn, Suvahdf Nirgudf Nillca^ Nmdrkd, 
VuLG. Singahdr, JNibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nvctanthes. 

la all the plants of this fpecies examined by 
me, the was villous; xht border of the 

corol vP’hite, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fubdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour ; the Jlamens and pifiil entirely within 
the : the twin, comprefled, capfular, 

two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forro%&fiil 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable diftance every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it fheds moft of its night-fowers, which arc 
colleiffed with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimoufly alfure me, 
that the plant before us is their Sep’hdikd, thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed xo /leep on its 
bloffoms ; but Nilicd imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infift, that the Indians give 
the narnes of Pdrydtka or Parijiiia to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of NyBanthes : on the other hand, I 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally diifefent j ' and there may be a 
variety ipf ^s’ with blueip corols ; for it is exu 
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prefsly declared, in the Amarcojb, that, “ when 
\ht Sep' hdlica has white flowers, it is named 
** Switafuraftty and BMitaves i.'’* 

4. a. Maghya : 

Syn. Cunda. 

Linn. NyBanthes Sambac, 

See Rheede : 6H.M, tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or 
no fragrance j Jlem, petioles^ and calyx very 
downy ; leaves egged, acute ; below rather 
hearted. 

| 3 . Septala : 

Syn. Navamallicd, Navamdlicd. 

VuLG. Bilcy Muta-bela. 

Burm. Many-flowered NyBanthes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The bloflbms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the word fhould be 
written) is a flower to which Perflan and Arabian 
poets frequently allude. 

5. Maelica : 

Syn. ‘Trlnajulya^ Malli^ Bhbpadi^ SatabUru, 
VuLG. Desi-beld. 

Linn. Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, fimple, one-celled, Seed large, 
fingle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Brahmens m the 
weft of diftinguifh this flower by the word 
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Cafluri, or on account of its veiy rich 
odour. 

6. A''sp’hota': 

Syn. VmamaWu 
VujLG. Banmallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctantiies. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpecies ; and the flowers are nearly alike, 
Obtufe4eaved y^oxA^ have been a better fpeclfick 
name : the petals^ indeed, are comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Fanajdti by the who affifted 

Rheede; but the or belongs, I 

believe, to the next genus, 

7. MaTati'; 

$YN. Sumand, Jiiti, 

'VuLG. Mdlt^ ydti, Chamk’ll 
Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

bluihing; core/, mollly with purpliih 
edges. feathered with an odd one; 

two or three of the terminal kajkts generally 
confluent. 

I hough Malati and Jati are fynonynioiis, yet 
fome^ of the native gardeners cliftinguilh them ; 
and it is the yati only, that I have examined. 
CoMMELiNE had been informed, that the Ja-^ 
mns give the name of Mdkit iQ the Zambak, 
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which ia Sanfcrit is called Navamallkd, and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifices ; but they make offer- 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particu- 
larly of the various yajmins and Zambaks^ 

8. Yut’hica': 

Syn. Mdgadhi, Ganicd, Ambajhfhd^ Tudhu 
VuEG. ‘Jut' hi, ybii. 

Linn. Azorick ]Mum, 
heaves oppofite, three’d. Branchlets crofs-armed. 
Umbels three-flowered. Carols white, very fra- 
grant. The yellow Yut’hica, fay the Hindus, 
is called Hemapujlapicd, or golden-flowered 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 
p. Amlic a' : 

Syn. h'intidi, Chinchd. 

VuLG. Tintiri ; ‘Tamridlhindi, or Indian Date. 
Linn. Tamar Indus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind zxe. fo exqui- 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid iherbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree fo 
magnificent, than I could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known : in all the flowers, however, that 1 have 
examined, the coalition of the ffamens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind ihould be re- 
moved, I think, to the Jmteenth clafs ; and it 
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were to be wiflied, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamar mdus, coxr\x^te(i from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
refemblance to a date-tree, could without incon- 
venience be rejedked, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room, 
lo. Sara: ot Arrow-cane. 

Syn. Gundra^ or Playful ; Tejanaca, or Acute, 
G, Ser^ Serheri. 

INN. Spontaneous ^A.ccwA.^VM. 

Cal. Glume two-valved; valves, oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di- 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
more than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor, One-valved, acute, fringed. 

St AM. Filaments three, capillary ; Anthers, 
oblong, incumbent. 

PisT. Germs very minute, ftyks two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. . 

WERS on a very large terminal panicle, more 
than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part ; con- 
fling of numerous compound Jpikes, divided 
into /pikelets^ each on a capillary jointed 
at the joints of which are the flowerets 
ely feffile and pedicelled. Common 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddifh joints. 
Valvelet 'hi the coroi purple or light red } 
ruddy j Jligmas, purple 5 
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pedicles, of a reddilli tiat ; finely contrafted 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawedj 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white, within ; 
fheathing the culm; the mouths of the 
flieaths thick, fet with white hairs. Cuba 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light ; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous; it 
grows in large clumps, like Lenu. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the L nr anas ^ the hdian God of War, hav- 
ing been born in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads, who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Car tidy a. The Cdjd, vulgarly Casia^ 
has a fliorter culm, leaves much, narrower, 
longer and thicker hairs, but a finaller pani- 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purplilh 
tints of the Sara : it is often deferibed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitenefs 
of its bloflbms, which give a large plain, at 
fome diftance, the appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufefui to 
the Indians, who harden the internodaf parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
fpr writing on their polilhed paper. From 
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the munja^ m cttltn, of the Sara wzs made 
the maunjt, or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre- 
ference even to the (7«/^-grafs. 

II. Du'rva'': 

Syn. S ataparmca, Sahafravlryk, Bhdrgavi^ 
Rudra,AnaniA 
VuLG. DM. 

Koen. Agrostis Lmearh. 

Nothing elTential can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moft beautiful grafs ; 
which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar- 
barous appellation of Belicaraga : its flowers, 
in their perfed; Hate, are among the lovelieft 
objeds in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubicvS and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the Icaft breath of air. 
It is the fweeteft and moft nutritious pafture for 
cattle ; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus^ in their earlieft ages, to 
believe, that it was the manfion of a bene- 
volent nymph. Even the Feda celebrates it; as 
in the following text of the A't'harvana : “ May 
^ Diirvd, which rofe from the water of life, 
which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
ftems, efface a hnndifed of my fins and pro- 
‘^long my exiftence oh earth’ fot a hundr<jd 
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“ years!” The plate was engraved from a draw- 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable colledion of 
Indian graffes. 

12. Cus'A ; or Cus'ha : 

Syn. Cud hayDarhha^Pavitra. 

VuLG. Cufia. 

Koen. FoaCymfuroides. 

Having never feen this moft celebrated grafs 
in a ftate of perfed inflorefcence, I clafs it ac- 
cording to the information, which Dr. Rox- 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me ; the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among thp 
old Bindus. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem, in Sanfcrit contains frequent allufions to 
the holinefs of this plant ; and, in the fourth 
Vida, we have the following addrefs to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation ; ‘ Thee, O Darb~ 

‘ ha, the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjedt 
‘ to age or death ; thee they call the armour of 
* Indra, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 
‘ of enemies ; a gem that gives increafe to the 
‘ field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 
‘ when the clouds murmured and lightnings 
‘ fiaflied, then was Darbha produced, pure as a 
‘ drop of fine gold.’ Some of dsxt leaves taper 
to a moft acute, evanefcent point ; whence the 
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F audits often fay of a very fliarp-minded man, 

that his intelleds are acute as the point of z. 

Cus'a leaf. 

13. Bandhu'ca: 

Syn. RaStaca^ Bandhujivaca, 

VuLG. Bdndhut\ Ranjan. 

Linn. Scarlet Ixor a. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent ; 
vifons, coloured, ered, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube, cy- 
Jindrick, very long, flender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted j divijions, egged, acute, 
defleded. 

St am. Filaments ahosrt the throat very 
fliort, incurved. Anthers oblong, depreffed. 

Pi ST. Oerm roundilh, oblate beneath. Style, 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
cleft, juft above the throat; divi/ions, exter- 
nally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds : 

Plowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-fafci- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
ciafping, pointed; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppofite leaves, ered, 
linear. Stem ruffet, channelled. 

- The Banduca-^owet is often mentioned by 

the beft Indian poets; but the Pandits are 
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ftrangely divided, in,' opinion concerning the 
plant, which the ancients knew by that name. 
Ra'dh a'ca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
,im7,fome flowers of, the Doubtful Pap aver; 
and his younger brother Rama cant pro- 
duced on the following day the Ixora* 

with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 
Bandhuca : {oon after. Servo R u fliowed me a 
book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Dofhariya, ox Meridian ; hut hy 
Hindufldni mme, the Mufelmans in fome diftrids 
mean the Scarlet Pentapetes, and, in others, 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryamani, or Gem of the Sun. The lafl-men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rheede, which 
Linnjeus, through mere inadvertence, has con- 
founded with the Scarlet Fentapetes, defcribed 
in the fifty fxtb plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that Ilwaruy 
which is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
very improper appellation of a plant, which has 
already a claffical name. 

14. Carnica'ra: 

Syiv. Drumotpala^ Perivyddha. 

VuLG. Cdncrd; Cad hachampd. 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro- 
vince, both priefts and phyflcians, are unable to 
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'bring me tlie flower, Which CA'LiDA'sA men- 
tions by the name of Carnkara} and celebrates 
as a flame of the woods : the lovely 
which botanifls have fufficiently defcribed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cancra, which I 
Jhould conclude to be a corruption of the San- 
fcrit word, if a comment On the Amaraeoflo had 
not exhibited the vulgar r\dxsxe Cdf ha-cbampd ; 
which raifes a doubt, and alraofl; inclines me to 
believe, that the Carnkara is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro- 
perly called wild 
15. MA'sHANDARri: 

VuLG. Mafandarl in Bengal; and Baflra in 
Hindiifldn. 

Linn. American Cai.lica'rvv^ ', yet a native 
oijava? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted j D'tvi- 
yiWf pointed, eredt. 

CoR. One-petaied, funnel-form ; harder four- 
cleft. 

Stam. Pilhments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundiih, 
incumbent. 

Pi ST. Ger 7 n above, egged. Style thread-form, 
coloured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma 
thickifh, gaping. 

'Per. ' ■ ■ ; ■■■' ■ ■■ ' ' 

’Sebbs. . ' ' 
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Flowers minute, bright lilack, or light purple, 
extremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
tach leaf, two-forked, very fhort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. BraSh awled, 
oppofite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, petioled, very lon^, egged, 
•. veined, pointed, obtu/efy-notcbed, bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Bran c hes and pettcls hoary with down , Shrub ^ 
with flexible branches ; growing wild near 
- Calcutta: its roo/ has medicinar virtues, and 
cures, they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
majha ; whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawed, yet I dare not pro- 
nounce the /peeks to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Calligarpos, 5 Retz. Fafclc , 
p. 1. «. 19. 

16. SRINGA'TA! 

Syn. S' rmgdtacai 
VuLG. Singhdra. 

Linn. Floating TraRa* 

I can add nothing to what has been written 
on this remarkable water-plant j but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the horns 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar confteila- 
tions, it may certainly claim a place in a feries 
of Indian vegetables, 

17. Chandana: ^ 
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Syn. Gandhafara^ Malay aja^ Bhadras'rl. 

V0LG. Chandan^ Sandaly Sanders. 

Linn. True Santalum; more properly San- 
dalum. 

Seed large, globular, fmootli. 

Having received from Colonel Full arton 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Midnapury I had a 
fanguine hope of being able to defcribe its 
flowers, of which Rumphius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a fmgular 
difference between Linn.eus and Burman the 
younger, though they both cite the fame authors, 
and each refers to the- works of the other; but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Chandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the moft ancient books of the Hindusy who 
conftantly defcribe the beft fort of it as flourifli- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya. An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verjion 
is literally exaft, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the VinuSy or bambusy as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the violence of their 
collifion, and is addreffed, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending fadions : “ De- 
« light of the world, beloved Chandan a, ftay 
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no longer in this foreft, which is overlpread 
“ with rigid pernicious whofe hearts 

“ are unfound ; and who, being themfelves con- 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
“ not their own families merely, but this whole 
“ wood.” The original word durvans'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu^ 
and a man with a mifchievous offsprings Three 
other fpecies or varieties of are men- 

tioned in the Amaracoffa^ by the names 2'atla- 
parnica^ Gosirffa^ ani. Herkhandana : the red 
fandal (of which I can give no defcription) is 
i*' named Cue bandana from its inferior quality, 

JRanjana and Radia from its colour, and 'Tila- 
parni or Patrdnga from the form of its leaves. 
l8. CUMUDA ; 

Syn. Cairava, 

VuLG. Ghain-chu. 

Rheede : Psjeroea Cit Ambel. 1 1 H. M. t. 29, 
Linn. Menianthes? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding, permanent ; dmJions^denXtd^., 
CoR. One-petaled. rather belled j 

der five-parted ; dhijions wavy on the 

margin ; a longitudinal wing or foldlet in the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte- 
rior part of the corol fhaggy. 
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Stam, V'tlaments five, awled, ere£l *, Anthers 
twin, converging j five, alternate, fhorter, 
fterile. 

Pi ST. Germ egged, very large in prerj-iortiDii j 
girt at its bafe with five roundiih glands. 
Style very fhort, if any. Stipna headed, 

Per. Capfule four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, comprelTed, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruffet on the other. Flowers- 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft beloty 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow j 
border white ; both of the moft exquifite tex- 
ture : Cumuda, or Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers ; 
and among them, according to Van Rheede, 
for the Indian Memanthes\ which this in 
part refembles. The dmfions of the corol 
may be called three-winged : they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19. Chitraca: 

SvN. Pdt'ljinj Vahni^ and all other names of 

' Fire, 

VuLG. Chit a ^ C bitty Ohitra. 

Linn. Plumbago of Sllan. 

pAt. Perianth one 4 eaved, egg-oblong, tubu- 
fiir, five-fided'; rugged, interfperfed with mi- 
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: iiute pedicelled glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets ; ered, elofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five-toothed; 

protuberant with the valves of the nec- 
tary. 

Gor. Gne-petaled, funnel-form. five- 

angled, rather incurved, than the calyx. 
Border five-parted^ expanding. Dhifions m- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled. 
Nediary five-valved, pointed, minute, including 
the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, inferted 
on the valvelets of the nedary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 
Pi ST, egged, very finall; at firft, when 

cleared of the nedary, fmooth ; but afluming, 
as it ^ fwells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
Jong as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
flender. 

Prr. None, unlefs we give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfcurely five-fided, inelofed 
in a coat. 

Bacemes vifcid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
milkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half fheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire ; jloral leaves^ fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, j oined 
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• at the rife of the leaves. Root cauftick j 
whence the ndxas. Vahni, and the like. Chi-~ 
traca means attraSiing the mind; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Rlumbago, or Leadiuort. The fpecies here 
defcribed, feems mofl: to refemble that of Sei-< 
Ian ; the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here : 
the joints of its Items are red; t\it braBs 
' three’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured T 
30 . Ca'malata': 

Syn, Siirya-cdnti, or SunJImCf ii, H, M, 
t. 6o. 

VuLG, Cdm-lata^ IJhk-pichah^ 

Linn. Ipomoea ^ lamodtt . 

The plant before us is the molt beautiful of 
its order, both in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers ; its elegant bloffbms are 
celejlial rofy red^ love's proper hue, and have 
jultly procured it the name of Cdmaiatd, or 
Love's Creeper^ from which I Ihould have 
thought ^amoclit a corruption, if. there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word : 
Cdmaiatd may alfq mean a mythological plant, 
by which all defires are granted to fuch as inha- 
bit the heaven of Indra ; and, if ever flower 
• was worthy of paradi/e, it is our charming Ipo-< 
moea. Many fpecies of this genus, and of its 
near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in our 
Indian provinces, fonae fpreading a purple light 
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over the hedges, feme fnowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undiftinguifhable by the cor oh and 
jiigmas : for inftance, the Mundasoalli^ or Beau-~ 
tiful of Rheede (of which I have 

often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
liiNNiEUS, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Kcening ; and it feems a lhadc 
between both. The divifions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below ; its corol and tube^ thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the barbs, furrowed, half- 
incumbent ; the fitigmas^ two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundifli 
tubercles ; the jtem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large corol exquifitely white, with greenifh 
ribs, that feem to aft as raufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud; odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the lily. The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
IpQciQSy ytith tkiQ Mundavalli, 
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ii. Cabamba: ' 

Syn. Nifa^^H^aca,llaUpriya. 

Vui-G* Cadamb,Cadam. 

Linn. Oriental Naucka. 

To the botanical defcriptlon of this plant I 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute fiYe-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have feen it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Ca'lidab alludes to it by the name of 
Ntpa and it may juftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
aggregate flowers, each conlifting of a common 
receptacle perfedtly globular and covered uni- 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from wdnch the 
white thread-form Jiyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and lingular j^ppearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the feent of new wine i, 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya, or 
beloved iyHALiN, that is, by the third Ra’ma, 
who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

Syn. Samajhd hild, Lavana^-bhantclca. 
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¥ulg. Lona-bhant 'j Ins ^ Stilatiya. 

Lj NN . Sol ANUM. Is it the VerbafcumAtz^&^l 

Cal, Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per-* 
inanent. Divijions egged, ered, pointed, very 
villous. 

CoR. One-petaled. Tube vtvj Ikovt. Border 
five-parted. Divtjions oblong, pointed, ex- 
panding, villous. 

3tam. Filaments five, mofl: Ihort, in the 
mouth of the tube. Anthers oblong, fur- 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

PisT. Germ roundifli, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens, Stig~ 
ma obtufe-headed. 

Per. Berry roimdifh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a fleihy receptacle ■vivAx 
two, or three, wings. 

3eeds very many, roundifh, comprefled, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves .alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy oh the margin, delicately fringed with 
down ; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, naoftly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

3tem Ihrubby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm- 
ed. Flowers unibel-f^eicledv Corals white. 
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Anther^ yellow. Peduncles xcid pedicels hoary 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain, a quantity 
of lavanUy or yli/r, which makes it u refill as a 
manure ; but the llngle word Bbantdccy vul- 
garly Bldnty means the Clerodendrtimy 'm\i\cSx 
(without being beautifies our Indian 

fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma- 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Chatraciiy 
commonly called Cbattarya or Tuntimiy forms 
its wonderful nefl; with a leaf of this dowmy 
Solanumy which it fews wuth tlic filk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bomb ax, by the help of its 
delicate, but fharp, bill : that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mota- 
ciLLA Sartoruiy properly Sartrixy but the 
figures of it, that have been puldilhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty. 

•23. SamudrAca.: 

Syn. Dbola-famudra. 

VuLG. Dhdl-famudr, 

Linn. Aquilicia\ but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel- fliaped, five- 
toothed, ihort, the teeth clofely preffing the 
corol; permanent. 

COr. Petals five, egg-oblong, feflile, greenifh ; 
acute, curved inwards with a fmail angled 
concave appendage. NeSiary tubular, flefliy, 
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five-parted, yellowifh ; dknjiorts^ egg-oblong, 
doubled, compreffed like minute bags with 
inverted mouths ; enclofing the . gem. 

St AM, Filaments five, fmooth and convex ex- 
ternally, bent into the top of the neSfary^ be- 
tween the divifions or fcales, and comprefling 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed ; 
the points hidden within the nedary, fur- 
rounding the jtigma\ the barbs without, in 
the form of a flar. 

Fist, Gsm roundifli. Style cjiinAtick, Stigma 
obtufe, 

Pe r. Berry roundifh, flattened, navel ed, lon- 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Stem deeply chan- 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. FruBiJication burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter- 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, teethed ; twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth iliooting into lobes; above, dark green ; 
below, pale, ribbed with procefles from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the fail-grown leaves, above two feet long 
from, the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe ; many of them rather targetted: 
this new fpecies may be called large-leaved^ 
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or Aquilicia ^amudraca. The fpecies de*» 
fcribed by the younger Bur man, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un- 
common at Crtjhna-nagar ; where the pea- 
fants call it Cdcajanghd^ot Crow’s foot: if 
they are correct, we hare erroneoully fup- 
pofed dhs- Coing of the modern Bengakfe to 
be Cdcdngi oi the ancient Hindus. It 
mull not be omitted, that the ftem of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its fruBiJication differs in many refpedts 
from the defcriptions of Burman and Lin- 
NJEUS ; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

24. So'mara'ji : 

Syn. Avalguja, Sub alii, Soniahallicd, Cdla- 
mejh), Crtjlmdphald, Vdcuchi^ Pliguji, Pufi-^ 
fhalh. 

VuLG. Sdmrdj, BacuchL 

Linn, FetidVc & Dis .' RiA . 

The character as in Linnasus, with few varia- 
tions. Calyx incurved. Corol yttj ffiaggy 
within. Style two-cleft, pubefcent ; divi/ions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppofite, long-petioled ; the lower ones ob- 
long, hearted j the higher, egg-oblong ; vein- 
ed, with a wavy margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with nailk- 
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white edges, refembling the IDianihus vul- 
garly called Sweet William^ but refembling it 
only in form and colours ; almoft fcentlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but dilFufing to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Cr'ifina-nagar c^Mq^l this plant 
Somraj • but my own fervants, and a family 

• of Brahmens from Tribeni^ gave that name to 

• a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory iafpedlion, for a 
Prenanthes. 

•25. Sya'ma' : 

Syn. Gopi, Sarivd, Jnanta, 'Utpalafdrha^ Go- 
fd, Gopdlicd, Gopavalli, 

VuLG. Sydmd-latd. A , 

Rheede : in. Malabar letters, Puppal-vaU). 
Cal. Perianth^ one-leaved, five-toothed, ered, 
minute, permaaent. 

Gor. One-petaled, falver-form. itfelf 

cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers ; throat very vil- 
lous. five-parted ; very long, 

lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, clofed, 
concealing the fruftification. 

St AM. if any, very fhort. Anthers^ 

' five, awled, ered, converging at the top . , 

PiST. above, pedicelled, fpheroidal, girt 

with a neBareons ring. Style threadform, 
' rather awled. Stigma fimple. 
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Pbr. Capfuk one-celled; one-feeded, roundifli, 
Mfpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenifli-white, very 
' fmall, fcented like thofe of the hawthorn, but 
far fweeter ; and thence the Portuguefe called 
{hem honey -Jlowers. 

^Peduncles axillary, ruflet ; pedicels many-flow- 
ered. Branchlets milky. Leaves oppofite, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moft entire 
veined ; above dark green ; below, pale. Sti~ 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb- 
ing, round, of a rulTet hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the fhort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, whicli 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the Seafonsy 
has been feen by me only in a very dry flate ; 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries^ which in a raicrofcope looked 
exadly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en- 
graving, was caufed by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent corols : xht feeds in 
each burr were numerous and like black fhining 
fand ; for no fmgle pericarp could be difengag- 
ed from it, and it is defcribed as one-feeded 
merely from an infpedion of the diflTe^f ed germ. 
Before I had feen the fruity I thought the Sydma 
very nearly conne£ted with the Shrubby Apo- 
CYNUM, which it refembles in the leavesy and in. 
parts of the 
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Five of the Sanscrit names are ftrung toge- 
ther, by the author of iht Amaracojh^ in the 
following verfe j 

Gdpi syamd s'ariva Jyddanantdtpala farmd : 
and his commentator obferves, that the laft 
name was given to the Sarivd hotsx the refera- 
blance of its flowers to thofe of the Ufpala, 
which I thence conclude to be a Menknthes i 
efpecially as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonymous 
words are taken from Va'chaspati. ' 

26. PidviG'nAy ox Avmga: 

Syn. Crijhnapdcaf hala^ Sujhenas, Caramar- 
daca. 

VuLG. Carondd or Caraunda in two dictiona- 
ries; in one, 

Linn. Garissa Carandas, 

Cal. Perianth five-cleft, acute, very fmall, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. long^ 

ifh j throat fwoln by the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted; divijiom ohlongy ono. 
fide of each embracing the next. 

St AM. FilatJients extremely fhort. An- 
thers, ohlong^ oxedk. 

Pi ST. Germ above, roundifh.i Style thread- 
form, fhort, clubbed. Stigma nai^rower, pui* 
, befcent. ■ 

Per, Berry, elHpto’idal, two-celled. 

VOL. III. H ' 



All agree, that the neuter viom^ rntm jrmts 
only; but fome infift, that the is a dll- 

tina plant thus defcribcd in an ancient verfe : 
* The gUnta^ called alfo gopapbdnidt is a tree 
‘ ftiaped like the Fadari^ with a very fmall 
‘ fruit, growing only in forefts/ For the ghdntd, 
here known by the name of Sdhdcul^ my fer- 
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vants brought me a Rh amnus with lean^es alter- 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined ; 
Jloral young leaves crowded, very long, linear ; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraight, one curved ; a fmall globular drupe, 
quite black, with a one-celled nut : the flowers 
I never faw perfect ; but it feems tht nineteenth 
Ipecies of Linnjeus. We have many fpecies 
oi Rhamnus in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alaternus, polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguifhed by 
various forms and politions of the prickles and 
leaves ; but the common Badari or Baiar^ is the 
yujuhe-tree defcribed by Rheede; and by 
Rump HI us called Indian Apple-tree; Its Pfr- 
Jian name is Condr, by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves ; whence it has in Sanfcrit the epithet 
fhenila^ ot frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidr, and to its fruit, that of 
lAahik ; from which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
corrupted. 

27. GaravLra: 

S y n. Pratihdfa, Sataprdfa, Chan data, Haya- 
tndraca. 

Linn. Nerium and other fpecies. 

VuLG. Canir, Carbir. 

H 2 
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A plant fo well known would not have been 
inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
hayamkaca, or horfe-Ulkr ; which arofe trom 
an opinion ftill preferved among the Hindus^ 

that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 

Nerium.czxi hardly efcape death : moft of the 
fpecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi- 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dying Neriim grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden ; and the Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it M/, or bluei 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. 

28. Septaperna, or feven-kaved : 

Syn. Vifka-twach, Sdradi, Vipama-cli hada. 
VuLG. 'chljitavan\Cb'hdtiydn,ChWn, 
baton. 

Linn. School 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent ; clofing round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drick: below, prominent above with enclofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
five-parted, {hotter than the tube: divifiom 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, refledled, wav- 

a circular undi- 
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Tided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a fhort ere£t villous edge. 

St AM. Filaments five, cylindrick, very fiiort, 
in the throat of the tube. heart- 

arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, vifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

Pi ST. Germ above roundifh-egged, very vil- 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Per. Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, compreifed with filky 
pappus pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitifh tubercles. Leaves moftly feven- 
ed in verticils at fliort diftances, very foft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome obtufe, fome 
end-nicked j fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis ; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, fmooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protu- 
berant nerve continually diminifhing and evanef- 
cent at the apei. Stipules above, ered, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the ftem ; the verticUs of 
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leaves anfwering to the definition of fronds, 
Flowers rather fmall, greenifli white, with a 
very particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicelled umbel-wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered ; highell 
verticils fimilar to thofe heads, more crowded, 
'Tree very large, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pala of Van Rheeue (which has 
more of the Nerium than of the Taberncemon- 
tana) that I fufpe£t the genus and fpecies to be 
the fame, with fome little variety: that Author 
fays, that the Brahmens call it Santenk^ but his 
Nagari letters make it Savdmi^ and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanfcrit, Wjth 
all due refped: for Flumier and BuRMA^f, I 
piould call this plant Nerium Beptaparna : it is 
the Puk of Rumphius, who enumerates its 
various t{fes at great length and wkh great 
ponfidence. 

29, Arc a: 

Syn. Vafuca^ AfP^hdta^ Gondriipa^ Vicirana^ 
Manddra^ Arcapema ; and any name of the 
Sun. 

Yu LG. A (and, Anc. 

Lin'n- Qigantick Ascle^ias. 

Neblaries with two-glanded, cpmprefied, folds^ 
inftead of awled hornkts at the fummit ; fpi« 
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rally eared at the bafe. Filaments l■wi^^ed in 
the folds of the neftarles. Anthers flat, 
fmooth, rather wedge- form. near half 

an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex- 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-fafcicled j amethyft-coloured with feme 
darker , fliades of purple on the petals and 
nedtaries; the ftarred corpufcle, bright yel- 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egged, fubtargeted, very rarely ftem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down ; fetiols very fhort, 
concave and bearded above ; with a thickifli 
conical Jiipule. The whole plant filled with 
cauftiek milk. A variety of this fpecies' has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers ; it is 
named Alarca or Pratdpafa^ and highly ef- 
teemed for its antifpafmodick powers. The 
Padmdrea, which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols : the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the nedtary. 

50. Pichula;. 

Syn. yhdvaca, 

VuLG. J'hau. 

Koen. Indian . 

Flowers very fmall, whitifh, with a light purpk 
tinge, crowded on a number of fpikes, which 
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form all together a raoft elegant paniele, 
iS/m generally bent, often ftraigbt, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perfians, mho 
call the plant Gaz : the celebrated fhaft of 
Isfendiya'r was formed of it, aa I learned 
from Bahmen, who firft Ihowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges^ hut aflerted, that it was 
common in Perjia^ Ph^ leaves are extremely 
minute, feffile, moftly imbricated. Calyx and 
carol as defcribed by LiNNiEUSj five fila- 
ments confiderably longer than the petal ; 

. lobcd, furrowed; very fmallj 

fiyle^ fcarca any ; Jligmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap- 
pearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defeription is, I hope, 
very exa£t ; 

31. PuGDHiOAhor Milkplanti 
Byn, CJJxirdviy Dugdhicd. 

VtJLG. Kyiruiy Dddhl^ Dudhr-latd, 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal, One-leaved, five-parted } divlfions 
acute, coloured, expanding. 

Cor. One-petaJed, falver-form, ftarlike; divl^ 
fions fivd, egged, pointed, fringed. 
fledfary double, on a five-deft bafe, gibbous 
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between the clefts, protruded, and pointid 
above, furrounded with a bright green villoas 
rim : exterior five- parted ; divijions €gg<d, 
converging, attenuated into daggers ; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two -parted and wrinkled witlin. 
Interior fi-^e-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the fructification. 
Stam. Filaments Anthers 

roundifh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
of the lopped corpufcle. 

Pi ST. Qerms two, egged, pointed, ereCt, iater- 
nally flat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
foints of the germs. Stigma, none but the 
interior neStary, unlefs you confider that as a 
common Jiigma. 

Per. Fo///c/^j two, oblong ; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtufe ; inflated, one-valved ; each 

containing a one- winged 
Seeds numerous, roundifh, compreflfed, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle-moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Calyx red&ih. Cori?/ white, elegantly- 
marked with purple vein§^; J9'%^’, white, thick; 
anthers, black. Leaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one ftrong nerve ; jii^ 
yfules, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
twipingi the whole plant abounding with mtlk. 
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31 ,;'LaNGAX 1 ';- 

SiiN. Sarad).f.^oyapippal}fSacuUdam» 

Vtxg. Cdnchrdy IJholdngolyd, 

Rieede: Chdru-valk'n 
Li}q-k[. Nama of &7a«. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil- 
lous; lanced, pointed, long, per- 

laanent. 

Coe. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube rexj 
fhort. Border five-parted. Divifions egged. 
St AM. five, awied, expanding; from 

the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. Anthers large, ar- 
rowed. 

PisT. Germ above, egg -oblong, two-cleft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al- 
moft horizontally. lopped, open. 

Per. Capfule many-feeded, 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep- 
ing. Leaves alternate, flmrt-petioled, moft 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutifli, Pe^ 
dundes moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-flowcrcd, rarely fubum- 
belled, three-rayed, with involucres general 
and partial. Carols bright- blue, or violet; 
Stamens white. The plant is aquatick ; and 
by no means peculiar to Siliin: I have great 
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reafon, however, to douht whether it he the 
JLangali of the Amaracojh^ which is certainly 
the Canchra of Bengal’, for though it was 
firft brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener infills, that Canchra is a very diifer- 
ent plant, which, on examinatfon, appeara 
to be the Afcending Jussieua of LiNNiEUS, 
miXb. leaves inverfe-egged, /moot h, and pedun- 
cles Jhorter: its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplilh, buoys, white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a neSlary, compofed 
of five lhaggy bodies arched like horfe flioes, 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

^3, Uma': 

Syn. Atasi, CJfnmd, 

VuLG, Ttsi, Mafand, 

Linn. Moji common Linum. 

<Cal, perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 
acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat refiedled at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, llriated, 
wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

St AM, Anthers light-blue, converging, no ru- 
diments of filaments. 

Fist. large. pale-blue. Stigma 

fimple. 

Per, Capfule pointed. Furrowed, 
fimple. 
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^^teni. Herbaceous, low, ered, furrowed, knotty^ 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate croflwife, 
felEle, fmooth, obtufe, refleded, ftipuled, 
glanded? 

Stipules linear. Q^a minute gland at the bafe. 

34. Mu'rva': 

Syn. Ddvi^ MadhurafdyMdratdjTejantySur- 
vd^ Madhulicd.^ Madhus'ren\ Gdcarnty Pilu-* 
parfii', 

VuiG. Muraga^ Murahara, Miirgabi. 

Linn. Hyacintho'id^A.'L-E.rKi^. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. 
Tube fliort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix- parted. Divifions laxiccd'^ three quite re- 
fieded in a circle ; three alternate, defleded, 
pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. oblong, incumbent. 

Pi ST. Germ inverfe-egged, obfcurely three- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
on the flattifli top- Style awled, one-furrowed 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeded. 

Boot fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, flieathed 
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with leaves, imbricated from the root ; a few 
iheaths above, ftraggling. Leaves flefhj, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer; moftly 
arched ; variegated with tranfverfe undulat- 
ing bands of a dark green hue approacMng 
to black. Raceme ered, very long; Flowers^ 
from three to feven in each fafcicle, on very 
fliort petiols. BraBs linear, minute. 
pak, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, 
refembling that of the Peruvian Helio- 
trope ; fome of the &anfcrit names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers ; but 
the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftind : in one copy of the 
Amaracojloa we read DBanuhsrent among the 
fynonyma; and if that word, which means 
a feries of hows^ he corred, it miift allude 
either to the arched /eaves or to the refeBed 
divijions of the corol. This Aletris ap- 
pears to be a night flower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with frefh bloflbms, 
which fall before funrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maurvi^ of which they made bowftrings, 
and which, for that reafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facrificial zone of the mili^^ 
clafs. . 
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35, Taruni : 

Syn. SabayCumarL 

Nbi-G. Ghrtfa-cumdri. 

Linn. I'noo-ranked Aloe-, A Perfoliata, P ? 

Flouaers racemed, pendulous, fubcylindrick, ra- 
ther incurved. BraSiSy one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, Virkh three 
dark ftripes. Corot fix-parted ; three external 
dmjiom, orange-fcarlet ; infernaly yellow, keel- 
ed, more flefhy, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filaments with a double curva- 
ture. Grm fix-furrowed. Stigma 

awled, two-ranked; the lo weft, ex- 
panding; fea-green, a’-ery fleihy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns ; varie- 
gated on both fides with white fpots. Van 
Rh EE DE exhibits the /rai? Aloe by the name 
of Cumdrli but the fpecimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemed a variety of the 
though melting into the fpecies, 
which imtnediately precedes it in Linnaeus. 

36. Bacula; 

Syn. Cefdra, 

Vulg. Mulfari ox Mulafri, 

Linn, Mimusoes 

Cal. Ferianth eight-leaved; leajlets egged, 
acute, permanent ; four interior, fimple; four 

’ exte^foiif‘pl@atibery,''’'i . 

Cor. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding; as 
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long as calyx. NeBary eiglit-leaTCd ; 
leaflets lanced, converging round the ftamen 
and plftil. 

St AM. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very ihort, hairy. Anthers t 
ere£l:. 

Pi ST. Germ above, roundifh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, fiattilh and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flowers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment .* lince it muft require the ima- 
gination of a BurmaN to difcover in them a 
refemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called B a cun a, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Furanas^ and even placed among the 
flowers of the paradife, alter- 

nate, petioled, egg-oblong poiiited, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds . 

37. AsVca: 

STn. Vanjida. 

Cal. Ferianth two-leaved, clofely embracing 
the tube. 
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CoK, One-petaled. Tube long ; cyllndrick, 

iubincurv^^ encircled with a ne£la- 

reous rim. Border dmjions, 

roundilh. ' 

St AM, 'Filaments eight, long, coloured, infertedl 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney* 
fiiaped. 

PisT, Germ above, oblong, fiat. fho 

downy. Stigma bent, fimple. 

Per. Legume long, comprefled at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds ; incurv- 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, fliarp- 
pointed. 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many- 
fliaped, fome oblong-roundilh," fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney -fhaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Leaves egg-oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five- 
paired, nerved j long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of ftamens varies confiderably in 
the fame plant ; they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feems 
eight, one in the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each divifion. Moft of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfedt j 
and y eight as the con- 

ftant number ; in fad rio part of the plant is 
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conftant. Flowers fafcicled, fra'graot juft after 
funfet and before funrife, when they are frefh 
with evening and morning dew ; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fearlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange^ which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of -lhades 
according to the age of each bloflbm, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than zxi\Af6ca-xite in full 
bloom: it is about as high as an ordinary Cher- 
ry-tree. A Brahmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJoca is a creeper ; and Jayade'ya 
gives it the epithet voluble : the Sanfcrit name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per- 
petually occurs in the old, Indian poems and in. 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la : 

Syn. Janalilu S'aivala, 

VuLO. Simdr^ Sydld^ FdtafyMay SehdhL 
Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spat he one-leaved, many-flow^" 
ered, very long, furrowed, two -cleft at the 
top; each divifion . end-nicked. Proper Pr- 
riantb three-parted ; dzvijions^ awled, 

CoR. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flefhv. 

St AM. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ere£t, oblong, furrowed. 

PiST. Cem egged, uneven. Styles always 
VOL. in. I 
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three, fliort, awled, expanding. Sfigmm 
three, fimple. 

Per. Capfule vtrj long, fmooth, awled, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spathe. 

Seeds very numerous, miirexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

"Flowerets from fix to fourteen, fmall. Scape 
coinprefied, very narrow, flefhy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, erimfon 
above ; proper perianth^ ruffet ; petals^ white; 
anthers^ deep yellow, heaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
"Root fmall, fibrous. It flourifhes in the ponds 
at Crijhna-nagar : the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif- 
neria^ I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
ftamens in one bloflbm out of more than a 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39. Pu'ticaraja: 

Sy N. Praetrya^ Putica^ Calimaraca, 

"M VLG, Ndtacaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella, 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a fingular 
manner; on feveral plants, with the oblong 
leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella^ I 
could fee only flowers, as Rheede has 
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defcrlbed them ; they were yellow, with an 
aromatick fragrance. Others, with fimilar leaves 
and prickles^ were clearly polygamous, and the 
flowers had the following charafter: 

Male. 

C AL. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy j 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi- 
Jions. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch- 
ed at the top; four equal, ered, the fifth, 
deprefled. 

St AM. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An- 
thers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx, Corel, and Stamens, as before. 

PiST. Germ oblong, villous. Style cylindrick, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 

Per. and Seeds well deferibed by liiiNN^us. 

Flowers yellow ; the depreffed petal variegated 
with red fpecks, BraSis three-fold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanc- 
ed, four-fold, refleded. 

40 . Sobha'njana: 

Syn. Sigru, ‘Tiepna, Gandhaca^ A’cpdvd-, 
Mochaca. 

'XtSLQ, Sajj ana, Moranga, 
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Linn. GuilandinaiAQxmpL. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. 'Puie -Oxort, im- 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Divt- 
Jions oblong-lanced, fubequal j firft defie£ted, 
then revolute ; coloured below, white above. 

Cor. Petals five, inferted into the calyx, re- 
feinbling a boat-form flower. 

J#^/?z^-like, twoy inverfe-egged, clawed, expand- 
ing. 

like, two, inverfe-egged, ered; clams ^ 
flrorter. 

A7v/rlike, one, oblong, concave j enclofing the 
frudification; beyond it, fpatuledj longer 
than the ‘ri^i^g-petals. 

St AM. five, fertile ; three, bent over 

the piftil: two ftiorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufe, incumbent. Phe fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fliorter ; their bafes villous. 

Pi ST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
it a nedar-bearing gland. Style^ fliorter than 
the ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
above. Stigma, Ample. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-cetled. 

Seeds many, winged, three-fided. 

Tree very high ; branches in an -extreme degree 
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light and beautiful, rich with clufterlng flow- 
ers. Stem exuding a red gum. Leaves moftly 
thrice-feathered with an odd one; leaflets. 
fome inverfe-egged, fome egged, feme oval, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-panicles moftly 
axillary. In perfed flowers the whole calyx 
is quite defleded, counterfeiting five petals; 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
corol. Coris/f delicately odorous ; milk-white, 
but the two central ered petals beautifully 
tinged with pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radifti, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are dreffed in carts. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
fed: indeed, it is polTible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfed ftamens with piftils 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moft diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Medhu Si'gru, that is Honey-<S'/^^2^ j a word 
intended to be exprelTed on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is Muna^ 
or RaSla fajjana^ becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of z. redder hue. 

Linnasus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
reprefents this plant, by the name of Balanus 
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Myrepfica, as the celebrated properly Ban 

of the Arabian phyficians and poets. 

41 . CoVida'ra: 

Syn. Cdncbandra-f Chamarka^ Cndddlay 'Yu- 
gapatra. 

VuLG. Cacbndr^ BaBa cdncban, 

Linn. Variegated 

Cal, Perianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy; one more diftant, more beautiful, 
ftriated. 

S r AM. Filaments ten, unequally conneSed at 
the bafe; five, lliorter. Anthers, double, in- 
cumbent. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma fimple, afcending. 

Per. Legume flattiflr, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds moftly five; comprefled, wrinkled, 
roundifti. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed; fome wuth 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Flowers 
chiefly purplifli and rofe -coloured, fragrant; 
the fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the 
natives in their favory mefles. We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this charm- 
ing plant: one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, ^xquifitely 
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wMte, with a rofe-coioured ftripe from the 
bafe of each to its centre ; anthers^ four only, 
fertile ; fix, much fhorter, fterile ; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fliort, bar- 
ren ; another had light purple corols, with no 
more than live filaments, three longer, co- 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
ISbepdl j with flowers raceraed, cream-colour- 
ed ; jlyk-i pink ; germ^ villous ; Jiamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more ; 
downy, four-furrowed, often fpirally. ’Ten- 
drils oppoflte, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large : it is a ftout 
climber up the higheft Arunbo F’enn, The 
Banfcrit name Mandara is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firft volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’ha: 

Syn. Grdbiriy Dadhitd'ha^ Manmadha^ Dad- 
hifhala^ Pufipafhala, Dantas'afha, 

VuLG. Caih-biL 

Koen. Crateva^Falanga. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous ; 
dksijions expanded, acute. 

CoR. Petals five, equal, oblong, refleaed. 

St AM. Filaments ten, very Ihort, with a fmall 
between each pair, awled, furrowed. 
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thick., jBve times as long as the fila-* 
ftients 5 furrowed, coloured, ere£i-expanding- 
l^isT. Gifm roundifh, girt with a downy coro- 
net. /S'/y/i? cylindrick, fhort. Siigma fimiple^ 
PiR. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
warted, externally, netted within ; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds ohlong-roundifli, fiat, woolly, neftling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to the 
branchy receptacles. 

Phivers axillary, moftly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Divi/ions of the 
Perianth, with pink tips; petals, pale; an- 
thers, txxmion, or covered wdth bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma- 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agi*eeably fubacid. jointedly fea- 

thered with an odd one; leajiets five, feven, or 
nine ; fmall, glofly, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-notched, dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very flrongly 
flavoured and fcented like anife. P horns 
long, ffiarp, folitary, afcending, nearly crofs- 
^.rmed, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Keeinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandell there 
is a fiill-^oWH Capitf ha equal in fize to the 
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ttue Biha, from its fancied refemblance to 
whicb. tbe vulgar name bas been taken : wb'fen 
tile trees fiourifb, tbe air around them breathes 
the odour of anife both from the leaves and 
the blolToms; and I cannot help mentioning 
a fmgular fa£t, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a fingle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfeSi 
germs, and anthers mfibly fertile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with pollen^ 
but fcarce any Jlyles, and germs to alf appear- 
ance abortive. 

43. CuVE'RAeA; 

Syn- Ttinna, ‘Buni, CacRha, Cantaletca, Cuni, 
Nandhrtcjlio:. 

VuLG. ‘Tiini, Tun', abfurdly, fildyati Ntm. 

Linn, Between Cedrela and Swietenia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; divijions roundifh, concave, Yil- 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe- 
egged, obtufe, concave, ere<3:> white with a 
greenilli tint, three exterior lapping over the 
/ wo, others. fhoit, five-parted ; 

fions roundifh, orange-fearlet, bright and con- 
cave at the infertion of the ftamens, rather 

downy. , 

pTAM. filaments five.; inferted on the divu 
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Jions of the nectary, aw^led, foraewhat con- 
vergings nearly as long as the ftyle. Anthers 
doubled^ fome three-parted, curved, incum- 
bent, 

PiST. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Etyle 
awled, eredt, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma^ broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir- 
cular, fl:aiTed. 

p£R. Capfuk egged, five-celled, woody, gap- 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle 

Seeds imbricated, winged. 

Leaves feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one 5 
from fix to twelve; gibbous at 

their infertion, channelled on one fide, con- 
vex and fmootli on the other. Stipules thicfc, 
Ihort, roundiih; leajlcfs cblon^-lanced, point- 
ed, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani- 
cles large, diffufe, confifting of compound 
IzzQtcJiiu ANeSi arks yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like Mabagoni, 

44. Nichula:' 

Syn. Amhuja^ Ijjala. 

VuLG. My ala ^ BSidta^ JyulL 

Cad. Perianth one-leaved, belled, flefliy, 
dowiiy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 
divijhns eredt, pointed. 

Gor. Five-petaied ; egged, fbort-point- 

ed, revolute, downy within and without. 

Stam. Filaments ten, five moflly fliorter ; in- 
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lerted in the bell ©f the calyx; awJed, villous. 
Anthers ereft, oblong, furrowed. 

Fist. egg-oblong, very villous. Style 

thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 
five obtufe corners. 

Per. Driif/r fubgiobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

Leaves feathered ; pairs ^ from five to nine ; leaf^ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Carol darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading, 

45. Atimucta: 

SvN. Pun'draca^ Vdfanti, Mddhavilatd, 

VuLG. MddhavilatL 
Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede: Dewenda. 6 . H. M. tab. 59. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five- parted, per* 
manent ; divijionsy coloured, oblong-oval, ob- 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid gloff^ 
honey-bearing tubercle^ hearted, acute, 

CoR. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corols 
•wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in- 
volving the neBary, and retaining the honey. 
Awning, large concave, more beautifully colour- 
ed. Keel, two petals, lefs than the wings, 
but fimilar. All five, roundilh, elegantly 
fringed, writh reflecled margins, and Ihoit 
oblong claws. 
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Stem. Filaments one, Anthers 

oblong, thicHfe, furrowed. 

PiST, Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style 
one, threadform, incuiwed, iliorter than the 
longeft filament. Stigma^ fimplc. 

Per. Cap/uks two or three, moffly two, coa- 
lefced back to back; each keeled, and extend- 
ed into three oblong membranous nvings, the 
lateral fhorter than the central. 

Seeds roundilh, folitaiy. 

Racemes axillary, Flotvers delicately fragrant ; 
white, with a fhade of pink : the large petal, 
fupported by the nedtareous tubercle, fhaded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red. 
RraBs linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones ruflet. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petiols fhort. Stipules li- 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, 
which fhe very juftly called the Delight of the 
Woods; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
Ca'lida's and JayadeVa bellow on them: 
it is ’a -gigantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
when it meets with' nothing to grafp, it affumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the higheft branches 
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of whicli difplay, however, in the air their na- 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names Vafanti and Madbavt indicate a 
‘vernal flower; but I have feen an AtimuBa 
rich both in blofibms and fruit on the firfl; of 
‘January. 

46. Amrataca: ■ 5 

Syn. Pkana, Capitana. 

VuLG. Almda, pronounced A'mrd^ or A'mM. 
X.INN. Spondias Myrobalan^. ora newfpecies. 

Phs. natural cbaraBer as in Linn^us. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one ; kajlets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar- 
gined, veined, nerved; common petiol, fmooth, 
gibbous at the bafe. Flowers raceme-panicled, 
yellowiih white. FmzT agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cooJkery. Van Rheede calls it Am- 
bado or Anibalam \ and, as he defcribes it with 
Jive ox Jix ftyles, it is wonderful, that 
ihouid have fuppofed it wChryfobalanus. 

47. He'masa'gara; or the Sea oj Gold, 
VuLG. Himfdgar. 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cot yeedon. 

Cai^. Perianth fonx-clQft', divijions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled; Fube, four-angled, larger 
at the bafe ; , four-parted ; divijions.^ 

egged, acute. TAeBary^ one minute concave 
fcale at the bafe of each germ. 

SfT AU, Filaments eight, adhering; to the tube j 
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four^ juft emerging from its mouth; four^ 
alternate, fhorter* j^nt^ers ered, fmall, fur- 
rowed. 

PiST. Germs four, donical. Siyks, one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Capfuks four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
One-'C-alved, burfting longitudinally within. 

Seeds numerous, minute. 

P ankles terminal. Flowers of the hrighteft gold- 
eolour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-gieen. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. *1 his plant flowers tor many 
months annually in Be7igal: in one hloflom 
out of many, the numbers were ten zndfroe • 
but the filaments alternately long and flion. 

48. MadHu'ca:' 

Syn. Giirapufipa, Madhudruma, Vdnaprafi'ha^ 
MadhuJJ:>d hila^ Madbu, 

'\"ULG. Many ala, Mahuyd, Mabwch 
Linn. Longleaved Bassia. 

49. Cahla'ra:^ 

Syn. Saugandhka, or Sweet-Jeented. 

VuLG.. Bundhi-hdld, or Sundhi-hdld-ndlL 

Linn. NyMPHA:A Lotos. 

According to the facred Grammar, this word was writ- 
ten CahMra, and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient 

Bntjflt. When the flowers arO red, the plant is called llaU 

Um Jhnibam^ 
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as in the genus. 

Co R . 'Petals fifteen, lanced, rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior feries green without, imi- 
tating an interior calyx. 

St AM. Filaments more than forty ; below flat, 
broad ; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without ; the outer feries ereiS:, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
erect; feme coloured like the petals. 

PiST. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top; 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter- 
nally, between w^hich arife as many procelfes, 
converging toward the fiigma: the dilk, mark- 
ed with as many furrowed I'ays from the 
center, uniting on the margin wnth the con- 
verging proceffes. Stigma roundifh, rather 
compreffed, fefFile in the center of the dilk, 
permanent. 

Per. Berry, in the form of the expand- 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundilh. Flow^ 
<?rj’ beautifully azure; vrhen full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloiired, but with a delicate feent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fubtargeted, hearted, deep- 
ly fcollop -toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated ; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Prf/o/s very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
iheds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Saluca^ a name applied fiv 
Rheede to the whole plant, through the word 
Camahy which belongs to another Liurucan 
fpecies of NymphceOy be clearly cngraAred chi 
his plate in Nagari letters. There is a va- 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purpliflr on 
both fidesj flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
fiat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nym pucka 
NMfery which in Sanfcrit has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, NaJhiay Aravindity 
Mahotpala, CamalOy Cujejhayay Sahnfrapatray S/>~ 
rafay Panceruhay Pdmarafa, Sarasiruha, Rajlva, 
Vis' aprajunay Pujhcaray Amhhoriihay Siitapatra. 
The new-blown flowers of the rofc-colourcd 
Padma have a moft agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have Icfs odour: the blue, i 
am told, is a native of CaJJymir and Perjia. 

50. Champaca : 

Syn, Champeydy HemapiyJJjpaca. 

VuLG. ChampaCy Champa. 

Linn. Michelia. 

The delineation of this charming and cele- 
brated plant, e,:^hibited by Van Rheede, is 
very corrgd, but rather on too large a fcale; 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
charaSier given bj LiNN.ffiUs; but, from an 
attentive examination of his two /pecks, I fuf- 
pedt them to be varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different ways 
of eXprefling the fame word. The ftrong aro- 
matick Icent of the gold-coloured Chatnpac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its bloflbms; but their elegant appear- 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rump hi us ; and both fads have 
fupplied the Sanfcrit poets with elegant allu- 
fions. Of' the wild Chatnpac, the leaves are 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx, green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flefhy, concave, with 
little fcent; the three exterior, inverfe-egged ; 
the three interior, more narfow, fhorter pointed, 
converging; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated and 

with them forming a cone ; the /tigmas, minutCi 

Both Mr. MausdSn and RuMPHitis men- 
tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and Java \ but I fhould 
have fufpedted, that they meant the Kjemp- 
FERIA Bhuchampac, if the Dutch naturalift had 
not afferted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembling the Champaca 
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bloflbffls ! he probably never had feen it , and 
the Brahmens oi this province infift, that it 
flowers only in paradife. 

51. De''vada'ru : 

S Y Tsr. Sacrapadapa^ P CLrtbhadr aca\ Bhadradarv^ 
Tiuheibnta, Pitaddruy Pdaru, Puticajlot ha, 
VuLG. De'vaddr, 

Linn. Moji lofty Unona. 

52. Parna'sa: 

S Y N. Tulasiy Cat" hityar ay CuP her aca, V nndd. 

VuLG. ‘Tulosty TuIJl. 

Linn. Ocymum? 

The Natural CharaShr as in Linn us. 

See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a Ihrub fo highly venerated by 
the iTmduSy who have given one of its names to 
a facred grove of their Parnaffiis on the banks 
of the Yamuna : he deferibes it, however, in 
general terms, as refembling another of his 
Yolafis (for fo he writes the word, though 1u~ 
Iasi be clearly intended by his Ndgari letters) ; 
and adds, that it is the only fpecies reputed half 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fiiould, 
confequently, have taken it for the Holy Ocy- 
NUM of LiNNiEUS, if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not 
been very aromatick and grateful j but it is more 
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probably a variety of that Ipecies, than of the 
Small-fioweredj which refembles it a little in 
fragrance; whatever be its appellation, 

if it have any, the following are the only re- 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch- 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
fite, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely faw- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petiols dark purple, downy. Racemes termi- 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
bradls feffile, roundifh, concave, refieded. 
Calyx^ with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Co'-d?/ bluifh purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplifli hue ap- 
proaching to blacky and thence perhaps, like 
the large black bee of this country, it is held 
facred to Crishna; though a fable, perfedly 
Ovidian^ be told in the Purdnas concerning 
the metamorphofis of the nymph Tulasi, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the fhrub, which has fince borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the White 
OcYMUM is in Sa?ijcrit called Arjaca. 

53. Pa'tali: 

•Syn. Pataky Amdghd^ CdchqJP hdli, P’hald- 

K 2' ' ■ 
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ruha^ Cfifinavrmta, Cuverdcfi}. Some read 
Mogha and CciUJt’hdlL 
VuLG. Pdraldy Parali, ParuL 
Linn. Bignonia. Chelomidesf 
Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi- 
thering, obfcurely five-angled from the points 
of the divifions, five-parted ; divifions, round- 
ilh, pointed, the two loweft moft diftant. 

Cor. One-petaled, belled. fT uhe very fhort ; 
throaty oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted ; the two higher divifions reflected, 
each minutely toothed; convex externally; 
t he three lower divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing the throat. NeBary^ a promi- 
nent rim, furrounding the genn^ obfcurely 
five-parted. 

St AM. Filaments four or Jive, incurved, in- 
ferted below the upper divifion of the border, 
fhorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
“ fifth or Jixth, between two fliorter than the 
reft. Ant hers j two-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

PiST. Germ oblong-conical. .SV}'/? thread-form, 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofed by vifcidity . 

Per. Capfule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches long at a medium, and one inch thiefc; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, diminifhing at both ends, dotted 
with afhy fpecks, here and there ilightly pro- 
minent, ftriated ; two ftripes ^ broader, very 
dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Reg. a feries of hard, broadilh, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 
Seeds numerous, firty^eight on an averse, 

. three-angled, inferred by one angle in cavi- 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely preffed by parallel ribs 
in the four fides of the capfule ; wdnged on 
the t-wo other angles with long fubpellucid 
; membranes, imbricated along the fides of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Branchlets crofs-armed, yellowiflh green, fpeckled 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one ; two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
moll entire, downy on both Tides, veined; 
older leaflets roughifh, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Petiols tubercled, gib- 
bous at the bafe ; of the paired leaflets, very 
fliort ; of the odd one, longer. Stipules^ 
linear. Flowers panicled ; pedicels oppolite, 

• moftly three-flowered; an odd flower fub- 
feCflc between the two terminal pedicels Cs-* 
rol externally, light purple above, browmifh 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, amethyftine above; 
exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Ca'made va, or the God 
of Love, The whole plant, except the roof 
and very downy arid vifcid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a Jilique, fince the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures ; but 
their ‘wings indicate the genus, which might 
properly have been named PtercJ'permon ; 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel ; and their light-rcoloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infedfs. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpeded it to be the 
Bignonia Cbelonoides, which Van RnjEEDE 
calls PMri\ and I conceived that barbarous 
word to be a corruption of Patali: but the 
pericarp of the true Pdtaii, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Fddriy that 
we can hardly conflder them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies ; although the fpecifick cha- 
racter exhibited in the Supplement to Lin- 
NjEus, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Pdtaii bloflbms early in the fpring, be- 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'cant'aca: 
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Syn. Palancajhdy IcJIjugandhd, S'wadanjbtrd, 
Swdducant' aca, Gdcjhuraca, Vanasrmgata, 

VuLG. GocJJmra, Gokyura^ Culpi. 

Rheede ; Bah el Chulli. 

Linn. Long-leaved Barleria? 

Cal. Perianth hairy, five-toothed; 

upper tooth, long, incurved, pointed ; two 
under, and two lateral, fhorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped, ^ube flattifli, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Upper lip 
eredt, two-parted, reflected at the fides, con- 
cave in the middle, enclofmg the fruiftifica- 
tion. Under lip three-parted, refieded, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Dmjions, inverfe- 
hearted. 

Stam. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 
. of the tube ; connected at their bafe, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piftil ; each pair united below, confifting of a 
lojtg and a JJxort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

Fist. Germ awded ; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent feedlets, fitting on a glandular pe- 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
ftamens, incurved above them. Stigma fim- 
pie. 

Per. 

Flowers vertieilled; Corals blue, ox bright vie- 
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let; center of the lip yellow. Verticils^ 
each ilirrounded by fix thorns^ very long, di- 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves^ alike verticilled, lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interfpejrfed with briftles. 

jointed, flattifh, hairy, reddifli ; furrow- 
ed on both fides; broadei* at the joints, pf 
above the verticils j furrows alternate. 

55. Sindhuca: 

Syn. Sindhuvdra, Indrafurifa, Nirvandtj In-t 
dr mica, 

VuLG. Nisinda. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vi tex; ox Negundof 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, pernia- 
nent ; toothlets acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-peta]ed, grinning; Tube funnel- 
Ihaped, internally villous ; two-lipped; 

upper lip broad, concave, more deeply cOr 
loured; under \\g> four-cleft; divifons, s,c\xtQ^ 
fimilar. 

Stam. Filaments font \ two fhorter, adhering 
to the Tube^ villous at the bafe. Anthers half- 
mooned. 

Fist. Grm globular ; thread-form; Stig-_ 
ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Fee. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundiih, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely furrowed, with the calyx clofely ad- 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never faw more 
than one, as RheeD’ has well defcribed it. 
Flowers raceme-panicled f purpliih or dark 
blue without, greyifh within, fmall. Ra- 
cemes moftly terminal ; fome pedicels, many- 
flowered. 

Stem diftind.ly four-fided ; Jides channelled; 
jointed, bending. Stfules egged, fcaly, thiek- 
ifh, clofe, Brancblefs cYois-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of filvery filky. down, exquifitely 
beautiful ; more denfe below the ufper lip. 

This charming fhrub, which feems to delight 
in watery places, rifes to the height of ten or 
twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feet ; exhi- 
biting a moft elegant appearance, with rich ra- 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fum- 
mit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two' 
engravings in Rumphius, and as many in Vam 
Rheede, and of the defcriptions in both works, 
I am near y perfuaded that the Sindhuca or 
Nirgandi, is the \ i tex Arfgwftij of Linn^ .'S; 
but it certainly refembles the Vitex 

in its T(?c?up.', which are oppofite, egged„ acute, 
petioled; above moftly //arW; below mc/Jy 
frjed\ paler beneath ; rarely fawed and '-e 
ilightly, but generally entire : they are v v. 
aromatick, and pillow’-s are fluffed with tur;..., 
to remove a cold in the head and a heaa-acii 
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occafioned by it. Thefe, I prefume, are the 
flirubs, which Bontius calls Lagondi^ and 
which he feems to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave'lla: 

Syn. Cdtillaca, Sujhavt. 

VuiG. Beng. Hurhmdya; Hind. Caraild, 
Linn. Five-leaved Cleomet 
Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then eredt ; leaflets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous. 

Cor. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
claivs long ; folds wrinkled. 

NeSlary, from fx to twelve roundifh, perforated 
glands^ girding the gibbous receptacle. 

St AM. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif- 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel below 
the germ. Anthers pointed, furrowed. 
Pi ST. Germ cre£t, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Btyle very fhort. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique one-celled, two-valved, fpindle- 
ftiaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, nodding. Recep- 
tacles linear, often more than two. 

The whole plant, moft diflindly one piece. 
Root whitifh, with foattered capillary fibres, 
Btem herbaceous, pale green, in -parts purple, 
hairy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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crowded at the fummit. Branchkts, fimilar to 
the item, leaf-bearing ; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
rifing alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ifh-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpeftively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pro- 
ceffes from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 
the bafis of the ribs, in the form of a ftarlet ; 
each ray, whitifli and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pe^/r^’/r purplifli. BraSls 
threed, fimilar to the cauline leaves. The fen- 
fible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafraodick virtues ; it has a fcent much re- 
fembling affa Jcetida^ but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Caravella of the ancient Indians^ I 
have only the authority of Rheede, who has 
exactly written that word in Malabar letters : 
as to his Brdlmankal name Tiloni^ my vocabu- 
laries have nothing more like it than Tilaca, to 
which CJImraca and Srimat are the only fyno- 
nyma. 

57, Na'gace'sara; 

Syn. Champieya, Cefaraj Ganchana, or any 

other name of gold, 

VuLG, Nagafar. 

Tinn. Iron Mesua. 

To the botanical defcriptions of this delight-^ 
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fy ’ plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the moft beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its bloflbms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca made'va. In the 
poem, called NaiJJjadha, there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares the 
white of the Ndgacefara, from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which 
Ca'ma was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed in every direition. Sure- 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indiart plant 
fliould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it ; and, if any trivial name were neceflary 
to diftinguifh a fingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could nor poflibly have been 
feleded for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali: 

Syn. Pic/fhiid, Pdrant, Mdcbd, SIhirdyufi. 
VuLG. Semeh 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bombax. 

59. Sana': 

Syn. S' andpujhpicd, GbanI dravd. 

VuLG. San, pronounced Sim. 

Linn. Vm&ij Crotalaria. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent ; 
fhort below, gibbous on both fides, with 
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minute linear tracts. Upper teeth, two, lanc- 
ed, prefling the banner ; lower tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gafhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below ; fheathing the 
keel, rather fliorter than it ; pointed. 

CoR. Boat-form. 

Banner, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark callofities at the bafe, and with 
comprelTed hdes, moftly involving the other 
parts ; a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to include the fructification, very gib- 
bous below to receive the germ. 

Stam. Filafnents ten, coalefced, cleft behind, 
two-parted belovr ; alternately £hort with li- 
xiear furrowed ereCt, and long with roundilh, 
anthers, 

PiST. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afcending, cylindrick, 
downy Style. Stigma pubefcent, concave, 
open, fomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, fhort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Seeds, from one or two to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-form, comprefled. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced, 
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j)a]er beneath, keeled j very fhort; 

Jitpuks, minute, roundiih, villous. Stem 
ftriated. 

Threads, called pavitraca^ from their fuppofed 
purity^ have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial : they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The retiife-kaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rheede by miftake calls Schama Pufpi, is 
cultivated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rumphius had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal : but he fufpedied the information 
to be erroneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crota- 
laria with the Capfular Gorchorus : llrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The Jangal-san^ or a variety of the watery Cro- 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenifh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet : Jlem^ four-angled, and four- 
winged; /mwx egged, obtufe, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil 
and culture occafion varieties in the flower 
and fructification. 
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6o. Jayanti': 

Syn. ‘Jayd^ ‘Tercar\ Nddey), Vaijayantkd, 

VuLG. Jainti, Jdh'i ; fome fay, Aram. 

Rheede. Kedangu. 

Linn. jLschynomene 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five- 
cleft ; toothlets, awled, erecl, fubequal, more 
diftant on each fide of the awning ; perma- 
nent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Azvning very broad, rather longer than the 
wings, inverfe-hearted, quite refledted fo as 
to touch the calyx ; waved on the margin j 
furrowed at the bafe internally, with two 
converging hornlets, fronting the aperture of 
the keel, gibbous below, axvled upvrards, 
acute, eredf, within the wings. Wings ob- 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, fpurred 
below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awming. 

Keel comprefled, enclofing the fruCcification, in- 
fledled nearly in a right angle, gaflied below' 
and above the flexure j each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

St am. Filaments fimple and nine-cleft, inflect- 
ed like the keel j, the Jirnple one curved at 
the bafe. Anthers oblong, roundifh. 

PiST. Germ comprefled, linear, erect as high 
as the flexure of the filaments wuth vifibie 
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partitions. Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, inflected like the flamen. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel- 
lucid. 

Per, Legume very long, ilender, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter- 
minated with a hard lliarp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidney-fhaped, fmooth, 
llightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea- 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate; kajefs oblong, cnd-nicked, 
fome with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbonty at the infer- 
tion of the petiols ; fleeping, or collapfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; 
fiowers, fmalljfix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow^; in others, 
with a blackiflr-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped w4th brown j 
in fome with an imning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright- 
yellow; mngs yellow, of different fhades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preffibly beautiful, efpecially ip the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it- The brahmens hold it facred : 
Van Rheede fays, that they call it Cananga\ 
but I never met with that word in Smtfcrit : 
it has parts like an Uedyjarum, and the air 
of a Cytifus. 

6i. Palau's A : 

Sy n. Cins'uca^ Parna, Fdtapdd ha. 

V UL G. PaMs, PUs, Dhdc. 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfcurely end-nicked ; under lip three- 
cleft, downy ; permanent. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

Awning refieded, hearted, downy beneath; 
fometimes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afcending, narrower than the keel. 

Keel., as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afcending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afcending, re- 
gularly curved. Anthers Xmtzx, ered. 

PiST. Germ pedicelled, oblongifli, downy, 

awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stig~ 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, compreffed, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, 
fmooth, ovabroundifh. 
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Flowers raeeme-fafcided, large, red, or French 
fcarlet, illvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petioled ; leajlets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhomboidal ; the lateral ones uneqtudly 
divided j the terminal cne, larger, equally bif- 
feded ; brightly verdant. A perJeSi defcrip- 
tion of the arborefcent and the twining Pa- 
La's A has been exhibited in the laft volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly defcribed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidei-ed 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Paldfa is named with honour in the 
Fedas, in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular ; it gave its 
name to the memorable called Pkiffey 
by the vulgar, but properly PaUifi-^ and, on 
every account, it mull be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and claffical 
appellation. A grove of PaldJ'as was for- 
merly the principal ornament of Crijhna- 
Stagar, where we Hill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
deferiptions, feems allied to the Nifolia, 

62. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Cbirabiha^ NaSlamdla, Caraja, 

VuLG. Caranja, 

Rheede : Caranfehi, 6 H. M. tab. 3. 
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Cal. one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 

five-toothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Gor. Boat-form. 

Aiiming broad, end-nicked, ftriated, rather fpi- 
rally inflected, with two callofities at its bafe. 

Wings oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather fliorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

Stam. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth clofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, eredt. 

PisT. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in- 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

Per. Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, round- 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundifh, rather kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale ; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moftly 
two-paired; egg-oblong, pointed, keel- 

ed, fhort-petioled ; brownilh on one fide, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the moft inveterate fcabies, 

63. Arjuna: 

Syn. Nadifarja, Firataru^ Indradru^ Cacubha, 

VuLG. JaraL 

Rheede. Adamboe \ 4 H. M. /rAj.so, 21, aa, 

Linn. Beautiful Munchhausia? 

Kge kl ^ leeds-fioxmr L agerst roemi a ? 
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Gal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fliap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent ; diviftons^ coloured, with points 
refledked. 

CoR. Petals fix, roundifh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; claws fhort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil- 
lary Ihortifh, obfeurely conjoined in fix par- 
cels, one to each divijion pf the calyx ; An- 
thers thick, incumbent, roundifh, kidney- 
fhaped. 

PisT. Germ above, egged, ^tyle coloured, 
longifh, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Pbr. Capfule egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles^ racemed, terminal, ere61:. Flowers vio- 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau- 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipuled, mod: entire, ihort- 
petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth : I have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with bloflbms, and as large as a milk- 
maid’s garland. The timber is ufed for the 
building of fmall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

SvN, Vrtcjlmdani^ VricJJearuhd^ yivanticd. 
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V U L G . Banda, Berfdrd, Berafard,. 

Thefe names, like the Linnaan^ are applicable 
to all plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum ? 

Cal. Spathes, minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, wavy; the two loweft larger; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the nedary. 
j NeSiary central, rigid : Mouth gaping oblique : 

upper lip Ihorter, three-parted, with a polifhed 
i honey^cup ; under lip, concave in the middle, 

keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two proceffes at the hafe, incurved, hollow, 
'f oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

! St AM. Filaments very fhort. jtlnthers round, 

j flattifh, itiargined, covered with a lid, eafily 

I deciduous from the upper lip of the nedlary. 

Pi ST. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style \evy 
Ihort, adhering to the upper lip. Stig?na 
fimple. 

I Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wreathed, fix- 

keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at moft feven-fiowered; pedicels alter- 

^ ' 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, traiif- 
parent ; brown within, yellow-fpotted. Upper 
lip of the neftary fnow-white ; under lip, 
rich purple or light crimfon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it feems, 
On each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra- 
grant and exfjuifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fhells or made of enamel ; crifp, 
elaftick, vifcid internally. Leaves Iheathing, 
Oppofite, equally curved, rather flelhy, fword- 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, fmooth, flex- 
ible ; fliooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the highefl; Amras and Bihas ; but it is 
an air-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moll refembles 
the firfi and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rhee.de in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its Inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguiihed by the 
trees, on which they mofi commonly grow, 
this may in Sanfcrit be called Amaravandh '^ 
and the name Baculavandd fhould be applied 
to the Loranthus 5 while the Vifcum of the 
Oak, I am told, is named V anda Amply and 
tranfcendently, the Vanddca^ or Oak, being 
held faered. 
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-65. A'malaci': 

SvN. Tipyap’hald^ Amrltd^ VayaJi'hL 

A^lg. 

Linn, Phyllanthus Emblkd 

66. Gajapippali : 

Syn. Caripippali^ Capihalli^ Colab all S' repasty 
Vasira. Some add, Chavicd or Chavyayhxxt 
that is named, in the Amaracojlyy as a diftin£t 
plant, vulgarly Cbava ox Chayt. 

A^ulg. PPippal-j' h&nca^ JSdatdaB, 

Male Flowers, 

Cal. Common Terianth four-leaved; leaflets y 
roundifh, concave ; the two exterior, oppo- 
r lite, fmaller ; containing from eight to four- 

teen florets. Partial calyx, none. 

Cor. None. NeBary, many yellow glands 
on the pedicel of the filaments. 

Stam, Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each floret, eonnecAed by a fiiort villous pedi- 
cel, threadform, very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

- Pi ST. Rudiments of ^ germ and wi- 

tbering. 

Female Flowers. 

L Cal. Common I' erianth as in the male, but 

! finaller ; containing from ten to twelve florets, 

i Partial calyx, none ; unlefi you afiume the 

corol. 
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CoK. Many-petaled/ belled. Petals ered 
lance-linear, flefhy, covered within, and ex- 
ternally with white hairs. ISfeSfary,, yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi s T. Germ oval. S tyle cylindrick, curved at 
the bafe. Stigma headed. 

Per. . 5 <?rry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherical, fmooth. 

Flowers Mmhdhd, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in fhape, alternate. Both flowers 
^^d fiuit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel ; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as alpice or condiment: 
it was from him that I learned the Sastfcrit 
. name of the plant j but as balli means a 
creeper^ and as the Pippal-jhanca is a tree 
perfedly able to ftand without fupport, I 
fufpect in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information ; though I cannot account for 
his ufing a Sanfcrit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi- 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 

the imperfed mixed flower, to the twenty- 
third clafs. • 

67. Sa'co'ta'ca : 

Syn, 

Vui.G. Sf ura, or Sy aura. 

Koen. F-ougbleaved Lropbis ? 
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MALE. 

Gal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow- 
erets. Partial four-parted; diviflons egged, 
expanded, villous. 

Cor. None, unlefs you aflTume the calyx. 

St AM. Filaments moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefliy, rather compreffed, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou- 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted; divifions egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two fmall 
braBs ; unlefs you call them the calyx. 

CoR. None; unlefs you give the calyx thdX 
name. 

Pi ST. Grm roundifli. 5/^/^ very fhort, cylin- 
drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, fome- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverfe-egged, fome ob- 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, crifp, very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmoother 
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and dark above. Berry, deep yellow. The 
Pandits having only obferved the male plant, 
infill: that it bears no fruit. flowers 

axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68. Virana: 

Syn. Vrratara. 

Vu L G . Bend, Gdnddr, Cata^ 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

.Roxb. Aromatic k Andropogon. 

The root of this ufeful plant, which C A 'li- 
da's calls tis'ira, has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanferit verfe ; 

AbJoaya, Nalada, Se'vya, Amrmdla, y alas ay a, 
Ldmajjaca, Laghulaya, Avaddha, Jjhtacdpad ha. 
It will be fufficient to remark, that Jaldfaya 
means aquattek, and that Avaddha implies a 
power of allaying feverijh heat ; for which pur- 
pofe the root was brought by Gautami' to 
her pupil S AGON tal'a: the flender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'has 
or Khajkhas, are moft agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frefii ; and among the innocent luxu- 
ries of this climate, we may affign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fereens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hottefl; air, by the means of water 
dalhed through them ; while the ftrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the feent before it, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphere. Having never feen the fre£h plant, I 
gueffed from name in Van Rheede, and 
from the thin roots, that it was the Aftatkk 
Acorus ; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh’s 
i has convinced me, that I was miftaken. 

‘ 69 . S ami' : 

SvN. Sa5iu-f bald, S'wd. 

Yu LG. Sden, Babul. 
j Link. ' FarneJianyi . iyLo ^ K . 

f thorns double, white, black-pointed, ftipular. 

I twice-feathered ; fir ft, in three or four 

pairs ; then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with fhort peduncles ; yellow, 
T perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 

! aromatick odour. A minute gland on the 

petiols below the leaflets. Wood, extremely 
j hard, pled by the Brahmens to kindle their 

i facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge- 

I ther, when it is of a proper age and fuffi- 

j ciently dried. Gum lemi-pellucid. Legumes 

i rather {pindle-lhaped, but irregular, curved, 

acutely pointed, or daggered, with twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent,' gummy 
! within. Seeds roundifh, comprelTed. The 

gum of , this valuable plant is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the or Arabian 

fpecies ; which the Arabs call TJmmul Ighilan, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the Perjians, by 

Rn ealy corruption, 
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Samira means a fmall Sa/m; but I cannot 
learn to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja-ru (properly figniGes 

or Jenfitive, and appears to be the word en- 
graved on a plate in the MaMar Garden ; 
though Van Rheede pronounces It Lauri ; 
there can be no doubt, that it h tbt fwimming 
Mimosa, with fenfitive leaves, root enclofed 
in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments. Linn^us, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Dwarf 
^SCHYNOMENE ; which we frequently meet 
with in India. — See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjdlu^ is given by the Pandifs to the 
Modeji Mimosa. 

70. Chandraca; 

Sy,N. Chandrapujhpa. 

VuLG. Oh hota Cbandy or MoQnhf, 

Rheede ; Sjouanna Amelpodiy 6 H. M. t. 47. 
Linn. Serpenf OpmoxYLVM, 

Cal. Perianthy five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ered, permanent : egged, acutilh. 

CoR. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor- 
tion; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the enclofed anthers ; above them, rather 
funnel-form. five-parted ; divtfionsy 

inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

PiST. GVm above, roundilh. thread- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed ; with a 
circular pellucid bafe, or necfary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned, often fingle, round- 
ifli, fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide fiattifh, or concave ; on the 
other, convex. 

Flowers ia£cic\.tdL, BraBs minute, egged, point-? 
ed, coloured. Fube of the corol, light pur- 
ple; border, fraall, milkwhite. firft 

pale pink, then bright carmine. Pehols, nar- 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glolTy above ; moftly three- 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit ; margms vf&vj. Few fhrubs in 
the world are more elegant than the Chandra^ 
cfpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is contrafted not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the rich green 
berries, which at the fame time embellifh the 
fafcicle : the mature berries are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fants affure me, as the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the roo/ of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or ftung by fcorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aflift idxt hi acula, ox. 
VivERRA Ichneumon, in his battles with ler- 
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pents, its fiwe {ynonyma. have been ftrung 
together in the following diftich : 

Ndcidi^ Surajd^ Rdjhd, Sugandhd^ Gandha- 
ndculi^ 

ISaculeJJota, BhujangdcJJn^ Cddhatricd^ Su- 
vahdi nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu* 
mon-plant is Rdfan, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation fignifies well-fcented a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply to 
the Ophioxylum \ fince it has a ftrong, and 
ramer a fetid, odour : the and Jixt/j epi- 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its fcent is 
agreeable to the AW^; and the 
(according to the comment on the xdmaracdjh), 
that it is og*enfive to fnakes. It Is afferted 
by fome, that the Rdf an is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo lochias! 
Rom refpea to Linn^us, ! leave this genus 
in his mixed dais but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difcover its male flowers ; and it mufl be 
confefled, that ail the defcriptions of the 
Ophioxylum, hy Rumphius, Burman, and 
the great botanill himfelf, abound with erro- 
neous references, and unaccountable over- 

lights. 
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71. PiPPALA : 

Sy N. B 6 dbi-dru?na^ Chala-dala\ Ciinjard/anas, 

Anwaftha. 

VuLG. Pippal. 

Linn. Holy Ficus: but the three foilovv'mg 
are alfo thought bdy. Fruit {xnAi, round, 
axillary, feffile, mollly twin. Leaves heart- 
ed, Ccalloped, gloily, daggered ; petiols very 
long ; whence it is called chaladala^ or the 
Xmc njsith tremulous leaves^ 

72. Udumbara: 

S y N. Jantu-f hala^ Yajnydnga^ Hemadugdhaca. 

VuLG. Dumhar. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit peduncled, top-£hape, navelled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
obfcurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Rheede has changed the 
Sanfcrit name into Roembadoe : it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in the 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-^'f hala\ 
and the Pandits cQmp2iXt il to Mundane 
Egg. 

73. Placsha: 

Syn. ' yatiy Parcatz. 

VuLG. PdcariyPdcar. 

Linn. BidianPicv^ citron-leaved ; but ail lout' 
are Indian. 
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Fruit feffile, fmall, moftlj twin, cx-ouded, 
whitifli. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
/lender petiols. 

74. Vata; 

Syn. Nyugrodha^ Bahugdf^ 

VuiG. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Ficus, but all are found in this 
province, and none peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundifh, blood-red, navelled, naoftly twin, 
feflile. three-leaved, imbricated. 

Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadi/h, moft entire, thick, fliortj 

branches radicating. 

The name is given alfo to the very 

large Ficus Indica^ with radicating branches, 
and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. Van 
Rheede has by miftake transferred the name 
jijwatt ha to the Placjha^ which is never £0 
called. 

75. Caraca : 

Syn. Bhauma^ OF hatrdc a. 

VULG. 

. . 5 

Linn. Fungus 

This and the Phallus are the only funo-i 
which^ I have yet feen in Mia : the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in luch deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiflator, fuppofed now to be th^ 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who- 
“ eat muflirooms, whether fpringing from the- 
“ ground or growing on a tree, fully equal in 
“ guilt to the flayers of Brahmens, and the moft 
“ defpicable of all deadly finners.” 

76. Ta'la: 

Syn. ^rinarajan. 

y ULG. 'Tdl, Palmeira. 

Linn. Borassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trina 
druma, or grafs trees. V an Rheede mentions 
the bluifh gelatinous, pellucid fubftance of the 
youngy^a-ir, which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte j but the liquor 
extraded from the tree, is the mofl; feducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices i 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Pmbon 
water frefli from the fpring, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Champaigne, From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extraded ; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 

77. Na'rice'la : 

Syn. Ldngalin. 

VuLG. N argil, Ndrjtl. 

Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans, little 
more needs be mentioned than the true Afiatick 
VOL. III. M 
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name; the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranlparenfand refrefhing, in 
BengaJy in the ifle of Hinzuan^ whtxQ the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook- 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'Ca: 

Syk. Ghdnt'dy Puga, Cramiica, Capiira. 

VuLG. Supydri. 

Linn. Areca Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav- 
ing been occalioned by a grofs error, it muft 
neceflarily be changed ; and Guvdca £hould be 
fubftituted in its place. The infpiffated juice 
of the Mimosa C’hadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Qaf hy that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu j and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin dices of the 
Vdve'gay or .Arecd-nwty a fpecies of this palm 
has been diftinguiihed by the fame ridiculous, 
corruption, . 
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PREFACE. 


The Perlian language is rich, melodious, and 
elegant j it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politefl; courts of 
Afiaj and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of exprcffing 
with equal advantage the moft beautiful and 
the moft elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem ftrange, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language fliould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafte for general and diffufive 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine produdrions of a celebrated nation 
fhould remain in manufcript upon the {helves- 
of our publick libraries, without a fingle ad- 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light; but if we confider the fubjed: with a 
proper attention, we {hall diicoyer a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obflruft the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Afiatick writ- 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them? fome pre- 
tend to be bufy, and others are really idlej 
fome deleft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language^ 
becaufe they do not underiland it: we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments : like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their ifland, left coral 
and pearls upon any other fhore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negled of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
hooks, which are necelTary to be read before it 
■can be perfectly learned : the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fliewn 
more as objedts of curiofity than as fources of 
information ; and are admired, like the cha- 
radters on a Chinefe fcreen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
^nd Rome are ftudied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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througli our part of the world, the 'works of the 
Perfians, a nation equally diftinguhhed in an- 
cient hiftory, are either wholly unknown to us, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of tafte and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftruftions from the ignorant, it has, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelves; moft of whom have con- 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearches of 
verbal criticifinj like men y ho difcover a pre- 
cious mine, but inftead of fearching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfelves with 
colleding fmooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguilhed by every 
man of jfenfe, and were iatisfied with running 
over a great number of manufcripts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefcending to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell upon 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
didHonaries ; and though they deferve the 
praifes due to unw'earied pains and induftrjt , 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
Alining deputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn- 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorning 

only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended na ore to 
bring polite lettei's into difcredit, than the total 
infenlibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuftrate : few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft pleafure from the moft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found ibme miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be eorrefted, or fotne efta-' 
blifhed reading to be changed, fome oblcure 
expreffion to be explained, or fome clear palTage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the raoft refined tafte and the brighteft 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and genius : fo that the fiate of 
letters feems to be divided into two clafles, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and men of 
tafte who have no learning. 
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European drefs, and any other recommendation 
of them would have been unneceflary. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men- 
tioned towards preventing the rife of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flouriih mod: 
where the ampleft rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the mod: 
fliining periods in the annals of literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofe teftimony every king, fiatef- 
man, and hero muft expedt the cenfure or ap- 
probation of poflerity . In the old dates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a fingle 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
mod other nations have afforded in a courfe of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whole works remain to the prefent 
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age the models of tafte and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus proteaed, brought 
their compofition to a degree of perfeaion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilft all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepeft fhade of ignorance, the Galifs 
in Afia encouraged the Mahomedans to im- 
ptove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts ■ 
and even the Turkifli Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conflantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illuftrious family of Medici invited to Flo- 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 

diiven from their country, and a general light 
lucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perftition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to Ihine with 
equal fplendour ; and though feme flight efforts 
have been made to reftore it, yet it feems to 
have been gradually decaving for the lafl: cen- 
tury : it grows very faint in Italy • k feems 
wholly extinguifhed in France j and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con- 
fined to the clofets of humble and modeft men, 
and are not general enough to have their pro- 
per influence. 


The nobles of our days confider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confiftent with the dignity of their fortunes. 
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and ibould be left to thofe who toll in a lower 
fphere of life : but -they do not refledt on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments; who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know- 
ledge, and in converling with the great ftatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fo little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be expeded for 
that branch of it, w’hich lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidered as in- 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftrudion ; if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalift mull certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardfhips. Gentius, 
who publilhed a beautiful Perfian w'ork called 
^he Bed of Rofes, with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfcurely in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eaftern learning, 
formed a number of expenfive projeds with 
that view, but had not the fupport and affift- 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meniafki immortalized and ruined 
him : his diaionary of the Afiatick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moil laborious compilation that 
was ever undertaken by any fingle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufted by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print- 
ers, and of railing a new prefs for the oriental 
charaders. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft fplendid reward of his induftry : he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand 11. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftinguilhed the 
race of the Medici : after the death of Ferdi- 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho- 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriftian VIL was referved to be the protedor 
of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
gledted, and the caufes of that neglcdt were lb 
various, we could not have expedled that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu- 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moft power- 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man : intereft was the magick wand which 
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tfought them all within one circle j interefl 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perlian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated em- 
pire, which, by the flourifhing (late of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englifli nation a moil extenfive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protedlion the princes of the 
country, by whofe proteftion they gained their 
iiril fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfaded in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrument of conveying their 
fentiments; the fervants of the company re- 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at laft difcovered, that 
they mull apply themfelves to the ftudy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men 
e»f parts and tafte, who refided in Bengal, have 
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iince amufed themfelves with the literature of 
the Eaft, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiftories of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge muft be very circum- 
fcribed and imperfedt. The languages of Aha 
will now, perhaps, be fiudied with uncommon 
ardourj they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inftrudlive and entertaining; the 
valuable manufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na- 
tions will be perfedly known; and the limits of 
our kpowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inflrudtions for the Perfian 
language, which I had colledted feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
tke publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
Jay down the cleareft and moft accurate rules, 
which I have illuftrated by feled; . examples 
from the moft elegant writers ; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compofition of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands; 
and though on fo general a fubjed I muft have 
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made feveral obfervations which are common to 
ali, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book, and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will fufficiently diftinguiih it 
as an original produdlion. Though I am not 
confcious that there are any effential raiflakes 
or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very fhort of perfedtion, which feems to with- 
draw itfelf front the ptirfuit of mortals, in pro- 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it^ like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harflt and afiedled terms of art 
which render moft didadick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge : 
I have even refrained from making any eilqui- 
ries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubjeds which have already been fo ele- 
gantly difcufled by the moft j udicious philofo- 
pher*, the moft learned divine •f-, and the moft 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age J. 

It was my firft defign to prefix to the gram- 
mar a hiftory of the Perfian language from the 

* See Hermes. 

+ A fliort Ihtroduftion to Englifh Grammar. 

X The grammar prefixed to the Diftionary of the Engllfii Lan^ 
guage. 
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time of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex- 
tracted from the claffical writers of Perfiaj but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub- 
lication of the gramnsar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it ad vifable to referve them 
for a feparate volnme* which the publick may 
expeCt in the courfe of the enfuing winter. I 
have made a large collection of materials for a 
general hiftory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, pbilofophy, and literature of the 
eaftern nations, all which I propofe to arrange 
in order, if my more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure ^-. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the molt fenfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable collection of Perfian manu- 
feripts on- every branch of eallern learning, 
from which many of the belt examples in the 
following grammar are extracted. A very 
learned Profeflbr 'f* at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies with that candour and benevolence 


the Verftan Language^ a De/cripiio?i of Jfta^ 
, pubiiflied with my life of Nader 
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which fo eminently diftinguifh him j and many- 
excellent men that are the principal ornamentis 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 
favours on mCj of which I ihall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confeffing that I am indebted to a foreign no- 
bleman * for the little knowledge which I have 
happened to acquire of the Perfian language j 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Aliaticks was owing to his converfatidnj 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he Hill honours me^ 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro- 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perlian language, and upon the ad- 
vantages which the learner may exped from it. 
When the ftudent can read the charaders with 
fuency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perufe the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thofe that deviate from the common form, 
as they will be infenfibly learned in a Ihort 
courfe of reading. By this time he will find a 
didionary necelTary, and I hope he will believe 
-me, when I aflTert from a long experience, that. 
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whoever pofTclJes the admirable work of Me- 
niniki, will have no oecafion for any other dic- 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro- 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
paffages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negled to converfe with 
his living inftruftor, and to learn from him the 
phrafes of common difcourfe, and the names of 
vifible objects, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the diilionary: and here I muft 
caution him againft condemning a work as de- 
fedlive, becaufe he cannot find in it eveiy word 
which he hears ; for founds in general are caught 
imperfedtly by the ear, and many words are 
fpelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliftan ox Bed of Rofes^ a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranflations in the lan- 
guages of Europe: the manufcripts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold flrokes and flourifhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It vdll 
then be a proper time for hini to read fome 
£hort and eafy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflatQ it into his native language with the 
utmoft exadnefs ; let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
liftance of the grammar and didionary^ let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and corred its feults according to 
that model. This is the exercife fo often re- 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftyle and 
manner of any author, whom he de fires to imi- 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read fome elegant hiftory or poem with an in- 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreflions that oc-' 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned allufions and local imaores. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the colledion of tales and fables called 
Anvah Soheilih^ KnSAm Vaez, furnamed Gafhefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifure hour he may defire 
his Munfiii or writer to tranfcribe a feclion from 
<the Guliftan, or a fable of Cafliefi, in the com- 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he- Will 
learn perfectly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns apd contradions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft not 
be difcouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the charaders are in reality 
the fame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points, and 
the want of regularity in the pofition of the 
words: but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which We receive, in our na- 
tive tongue j and it has been proved that a man. 
who has a perfed knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in charaders 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In fhort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguifh himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underftand not only the gene- 
ral purport of a compofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he mufl: neceffarily 
learn the Arabick tongue, which is blended 
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with the Perfian in fo fingular a ffianner, that 
one period often contains both languages, ■wholly 
diftindl from each other in expreffion and idiom, 
but perfedtiy united ill fenfe and conftrudlion. 

. This mufl; appear ftrange to an European reader j 
but he may form forae idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the words 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
“ The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
“ the nature of things; which calls us to duty 
“ by commanding, deters us from fm by for- 
“ bidding'* but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englifli to be connedled in the following 
fentence, Tie frue lex is reda ratio, conforin- 
able nature, which by commanding vocet ad 
officium, by forbidding z fraude deterreat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will be 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it: the Hebrew, Chaldaick, Sy- 
riack, and Ethiopean tongues are dialedts of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek ; the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
Perfian words, that^ I was able with very little 


See Middleton’s Life.of CicerO;, voL III. p. 351, 
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dliEculty to risad the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranllated mto that idiom : the Turkifli contains 
ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined, that 
'the modern kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts: in fliort, there is fcarce a 
country in Afia or Africa, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Petfian, and Turkifli, 
may not travel with fatisfadlion, or tranfadl the 
moft important affairs with advantage and fe- 
curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per- 
haps, be efientially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina- 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn- 
ing j but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great pi<fture of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the mofi: obfcure 
ftates have rifen to glory, and the mdft fiourifh- 
ing kingdoms have funk to decay ; the philofo- 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va-* 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudeft to 
the mofi; cultivated date: and the man of tafte 
will undoubtedly be pleafed tQ unlock the ftores 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreflirained and luxuriant fancy*. 

* My profeflional, ftudics having wholly engaged my atlentioiij 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literatnrej but even to 
'•efface^ as far as poffible^ the very traces of it from' my memory^ I 
committed the conduct and revifal of this edition of my Grammar^ 
and the compofition of the Index to Mr, Eichardfon^ in whole &ill 
I have a perfe6t confidence^ and from whofe application to the 
eaftern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
fmali advantage. 
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PERSIAN LANGUAGE* 


OF LETTERS. 

"The learner is fuppofed to be acquainted 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perfians write their charaders 

from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Perfian letters. 

IV. Ill, * II. I. 

Finals. Initials and Medials. 

ConneSed- Unconneaed. Connefted. Unconneftfid. 
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iV. III. 

Finals. 

■0Diine^led. Unconae^cd. 


II. L 

Initials' and 'Medials. 

Connected. Unconneded. 


Mim. 

f 

r 



Nun. 


o 

X 


Van. 


J 

J 

J 

Ha. 

A 

® O 



Ya. 

C_5 


A 


Larn-alif ■X 
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The fecond and fourth columns of tlicfe let- 
ters from the right hand are uled only vdien 
they are conneGed with a preceding Ifettcr 5 as 

Mohammed. Every letter iliould be 
conneded with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven i 1 alif, cA dal, cA 2a], _^ ra, J za,J 
zim, and j vau, which are never joined to the 
fbltowing letter, as will appear from the words 
herlc C daveri a dofjitizto'iin 

Though the perfed pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the moll remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be needlefs to fay much of the three 
firft confonants ej yio hnee their found is 
exadly the fame as our b, and t, in the words 
hav , peeVy and too, which would be w^ritten in 
Perlian ib ^ and aj. 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a th, has in Perfian the fame found with a 
or j, as jj\ Abu Leis, a proper name. It 
might, therefore, have been rejeded from the 
Perfian alphabet without any inconvenience j 
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but it is ufeful in flhowing the origin of words, 
as it is feldom, or never, ufed in any that are 
not Arabick. The fame may be obferved of 
the following letters, ^ L U ? 

which rarely occur in words originally Perfim. 




The firft of thefe letters anfwers to our foft 
g in gem, which a Perfian would write ^ to 
oury iny/sr^l^t the fecond of them ^ founds 
exactly like our cB in the words cherry, cheek \ 
as Chirkes Circajjia. 


J 


C 


is a very llrong aipirate, and may be ex- 


preffed in our charaaers by a double h, as 
\\\yA a condition. 


r. 


is formed in the throat, and has a found 
like the German but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs hardily than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before n, o, or 2/ in the Tufcan dia- 
led, as chan a lord, a Florentine 

would pronounce like can. This is the word fo 
varioufly and fo erroneouily %vritten by the Eu- 
ropeans. The fovereign lord ®f. Tartary is 
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neither the as our travellers call him, nor 
the han, as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or c^, with an afpirate on the firil letter. 

ti 

<i anfwers exadly to our d in deer y 

^his letter, which the Arabs pronounce dh^ 

^ has in Perfian the found of J %, and is often 
confounded with itj thus they write 
and guzefliten to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words^ though it fometimes 
occurs in W’-ords purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the prownce of Media^ fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire, becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firfl: Built their temples in that province. 

J 

j and the three liquids J ^ are pronounced 
*xaaiy like our r, /, m, n; as ^f;! aram reji^ 
laleh a tulip, mir a fierpent, nan 
bread. But ^ before a has the found of m, 
as kumbed a tower, jJvas amber amber- 
£ris. , 

J 

J has the found of oot s:, as J lalehzar a 
bed of tulips. 
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J 

■ This letter has the found of our J' in the 
words pkafure,' treafure\ and correfponds pre- 
cifely with the foft g of the French in gens^ or 
their _/ in Jpur. It may be exprefled in our cha- 
raders by z/jj a.s ^J\J ThkWx d^w, for it has the 
fame relation to z which has to j. 

Qu and 

and are our s and Jh, as gLi Se- 


lim fliah king Selim. 


Is la 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let- 
ters. differs little from ^ as_^c3cXu3 Sad- 
dar the name of a Perfan book ; and L has nearly 
the fame found with as J^ olx ejence\ a 

word often u fed in Englifli, fince our connedion 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of rofes. The word is Arabick, as 
the letters f and E fufficiently prove. and 

U differ very little from J; but they are pro- 
nounced more forcibly, and may be exprefled 
by as ISiezzami the name of a pet', 

Khezzar fk name of a prophet in the 
eafern romances, ' . 
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Thefe two letters are extremely harlh in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of 
fays Meniniki, 5 /? vox vituli niatrem vocantis \ 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad as Arab the Ara- 
bians y a fountain. Sometimes it has a 

found like our 0 , as in the word before-men- 
tioned, Jos. otr perfume. As to ^ it is com- 
monly pronounced in Perfia like our hard gh in 
the word ghoft, as gholam a boy^ a fervanf. 


has the found of/ in fall^ as JU omen. 


v-JiandAiT* 

vJ» is another harfh Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with e57 which 
has the found of our as Kerman the 
province of Carmaniai \S\3 K-s£a fabulous moun- 
tain in the Oriental tales. 


W td/"has three points above it, tbe Per- 
ilans give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
( 3 U:>* 4 i^guliftan a beel of rofes-, but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
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and can be learned only by ufe: thus they 
often write rof e-water, and pronounce it 

gulab. 

J ^ CJ 

See the remark on_j Thefe letters are the 
quids 4 m,n,r. 

s is a flight afpiration, and is often redun- 
dant, as behar t&e fpring, which is pro- 
nounced almoft like bear; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan, which the Greeks call 
Aria: jf therefore is the h of the French in 
honnke, whence came our honejl without an aC- 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as if' ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation as the Italian che 
which. 

OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels are \ j and may be 

pronounced as a, o, ee, in the words e<3/4 foie, 
feed', as khan a lord, ora to 

neez alfo', but the fhort vowels are exprelTed by 
fmall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as as ba or be, 
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I C - , “1* * ' , r ^ T 

r^U jci t^l Ou*;cXj ^ J> ^\ j^==>\ 

jt ■' V ■' "•^' 

*i f ' i j o.-'O^ t' V j ”'*' VI ,j 

^ c3vAn5^^ ■* 

Egher an turki Shirazi bedeft ared dili mara 
Bekhali hinduifli bakflaem Samarcand u Bok- 
harara. 

The mark placed above a confonant Ihows 
that the /yllable ends with it, as Sa- 

mar-can-dl a native of Samarcand\ the firft: of 
which fyliablcs is fliort, the fccond and third 
long by pofiticn, and the lafl long by nature: 
but this belongs to the profody. Thefe fhort 
vowels are very feldom written in the Perlian 
books; and the other orthographical marks arc 
likewife ufually fuppreffed except Medda 
Hamza % and Teflidid'"; the two firft of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an 1 gives it a very broad found, 
as (^T aun: Hamza fupplies the place of in 

words that end in g; it therefore fometimes re- 

' ^ 

prefents the article, as namei a iioak, or 

denotes the former of two fubftantives, as 
£ ■ 

AjU ndfei mulhk a bag of mufk-y ox, laftly, it 
marks -the fecond perfon lingular in the com- 

pound preterite of a verb, as dadei, which 
would regularly be dadeh i thou haft 
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ghen. Teflidid Ihews a confonant to be doubled, 
^^■&Jat\xtx^alockofhatr. 

The omiffion of the £hort vowels will at firft 
perplex the ftudent ; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif- 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exaft pronunciation of every word from a na- 
tive, he may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfcure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the wordsy?i!K, bifd^ mother, which a Mahome- 
tan would write without any vov/el, brd, 
mthr thus the Perfian word Oo bd may be 
pronounced like our 

Vau ^ and Ya are often ufed as confo- 
nants, like our v andy; thus, oL? Van a town 
in Armenia j j u van jmenis, giovane, young} 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy, _jLr!c>ck Khodayar, a proper 
name fignifying the friend of God. j before I 
often lofes its found, as khan a fable. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
charaders with tolerable fluency j which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englifh 
letters, and reftoring them after a fhort interval 
to their proper charaders by the help of the al- 
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phabet. I fhall clofe this feftion with a piece 
of Perfian poetry written both in the Afiatick 
and European charadlers: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the firft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranflation of it ihall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

&S 

Ciob 

Beddh fakce mei bakee ke der jennet iiek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi rucnabad va gulghfilieti mufellara. 

y-^ 

Fugan kei'n lulian fllokhi Ihiringari fhehra- 
Ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dii ke turkan khani 
yagmdra. 

iSjJ hek j JhL j j 

by>J 



Ze efliki natemami ma jemali yari muftag- 
nift 

Beab u reng u khdl u khatt che hajet ruyi 
zibara. 

. . ' W ' "' 

Hadis az mutreb u mei gu va razi dehri 
kemter ju 

Ke kes nekfhud u nekibaied behikmet ein 
raoammara, 

^ O* J^ u-^ 

c^1 

Men az an hufni ruzafzd-n ke yufuf dalhtl 
daneftem 

iCe elhk ez perdei ifmej: bernn ared zuleikr- 
hara. 
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Nasihet g6£hi kun iana ke az Jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 

Bedem gufti va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizeibed lebi lali Ihekerkhara. 

J ^ J 

iaslcs. 

tXxff cXlLijI ^JaJ iS" 

Gazel gufti va durr fufti bea va kho£h buk- 
Mn Hafiz 

Ke ber nazmi to afifhaned felek ikdi furiara. 

In this fpecitnen of Perfian writing the learn- 
er will obferve a few combinations of letters, 
which he mull: bj?" np means forget j as ^flam- 
elif, compounded of J / and 1 a, in the word 

mofella ; but the mofl: ufual combinations 

are formed with _ _ _ * which have the fin- 
C e G C 

gular property of caufing all the preceding let- 

lifie*. ^^5' / ■n!atrrli:pipr 
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nakhara, tas-h The letters 

that precede ^ m are alfo fometimes raifed. 

The Arabick characters, like thofe of the 
Europeans, are written in a variety of different 
hands; but the moft conimon of them are the 

Nifkhi, the c-AaXxj Talik, or hanging, 
and the Shekefteh, or broken. Our 

books are printed in the Nifkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manufcripts, as well as moft Perfian 
and Turkifti hiftories, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta- 
lik, which anfwers to the moft elegant of our _ 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly’ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfeaiy, or even to infert the dia- 
critical points ; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, muft be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of thefe different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 


OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with .pleafure 
a great refemblance between the Perfian and. 



Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my liandj 

and my miftrefs yields to my deiire. 

But in general, when tho Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
makn it neuter, and ehango the final » into 
thus &yxi nimet a benefit is written and 

almpft all the Perfian nouns ending in which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
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OF CASES. 

The Perfian fubftantives, like ours, “have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by add- 
ing the fyllable to the nominative in both 
numbers j and anfwers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan- 
guages ^ as. 

Nominative, pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. puferra to a child 

or the child. 

When the accufative is ufed indefinitely, the 
lyllable \j is omitted, as jJ^gulchfden 

to gather a flowery that is, any flower-, but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as gtilra chid he gathered 

the flower, that is, the particular flower. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubftantives of different meanings come toge- 
ther, a kefra or Ihort e (,) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the niujk ofl Tart ary, 

which muft be read mufhke Khoten. The 
fame rule muft be obferved before a pronoun 
pofTeffive; as pufere men my child: 

and before an adjeftive ; as ti/Ujla’ 

fhemfhire tabnak a bright Jcymitar. If the firft 
word ends in 1 or . the letter is affixed to 

-< -fp 
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it; as \^[.s a hajha, (^Lib pafihai 

Moufel the bajha of Moujel. mivaha 

fruits^ mivahai fhireen fweet 

fruHs: \£ nouns ending in 5 come before other 
nouns or adjedtives, the mark Hamza * is added 

to them, as cheihmei heyvan 

the fountain of life . 

'Hie other cafes are expreffed for the moft 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be- 
fore the nominative, as 


Vocative, (^1 ai pufer 0 child. 
Ablatio az from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
by adding ! to the nominative, as l^'Lw fakia O 
cup-bearer, iJfcLii lhaha 0 king thus Sadi ufes 
bulbula as the vocative of bulbul a 





Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpringj 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 


In feme old compofitions the particle ^^ mcr 
is prefixed to the accufative cafe; as bj 

^ mer ora deedem I faw him-, but this is either 
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obfolete or inelegant, and is feidom ufed by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex- 
ions of European languages, will, perhaps, be 
pleafed to fee an example of Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin: 

gul a rofe^ rofa. 

Singular. 

Nom. rofe, rofa. 

Gen. of a rofe, rofe. 

Dat. I to a rofe, rofe. 

Acc. 1 A/ the rofe, fofam. 

VOC. jJ^C^f f.r 
G roje^ o roxa. 

Poet. ^ ■' 

Abl. (Sjffrom a rofe, rcsa. 

Plural. 

lyXj rofes, rofe. 

{.^^f'of rofes, TohxMva. 

to rofes, rofis. 
yi^jXS the rtfes, rofas. 

O rofes, 6 rofe. 
from rofes, rofis. 
ifjfj bulbul a nightingale. 

Singular. 

No®, and Gen, ^ mgMngak. 
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Dat. and Acc. 

Voc. cJ-i-Xj (Poet XJj) O nightingale, 
Abl. fr&m a nightingale. 

Plural. 

om. znd nightingales. 

Dat. and Acc. to nightingales, 

Voc. <;_^I O nightingales. 

Abl. from nightingales, 

' A^=s sOb 

tufi b‘ 

^ 

ff^=> ^ (_jb^ 

Boy, bring the wine, for the fealbn of the rofe 
approaches 5 let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the midfl: of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou defireft, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe : let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks] 

I fhali in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar ; fuch quotations will give fome 
variety to a fubjea naturally barren and un- 
plcafantj will ferve as a fpecimen of the orisn.- 
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tai ftyle j and will be more eafily retained in the 
memory than rules delivered in mere profe. 

OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is fupplied in Perfian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which re drains it to 
the fingular number 5 as guli a Jingle 

rofei 

j\^\ cX«l 

0;zi? morning I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale druck my ear. 

Without this termination gul w^ould 

lignify ro/es or Jlowers colledively, as 

J (_< 5 ^ 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 

When a noun ends in 5 the idea of unity is 

expreded by the mark Hamza, as chedi- 

m€i afingle fotmtain. 

OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding fedion 
it appears that the Perfian plural is formed by 
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adding or to the fingular: but thefe ter- 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft precifion. The names of ani- 
mals form their plural in ^f, as 

gurk a wolf. 
tiLUj pelenk a tyger. 

gurkan wolves. 
pelenkan tygers. 

but words which fignify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the Sylla- 
ble Uj, as 

Jb bal a wing. 

fahil a Jhore. 

(yb balha xvings. 

fahilhay2i(7m. 

Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele- 
gant diftich. 

J '^J^' 
be jjhx tXAilcA 

The night is dark; the fear of the waves opprefs 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful ! How ihould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the fliorcs, 
know the mifery of our fituation? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
tiiefe rules; the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in lj> as well as in ^^ 1 , as 
fiiiitur a camel, fhutiirha and 

fhutiiran camels ; and on the other fide the 

names of things fometimes have plurals in 
as leb a lib, leban ///r. 

Names of perfons ending in I or j form their 
plurals in as b1<3 dana a learned man, 

^^bb’!<A danayan men‘, and thofe that end 

in 5 are made plural by changing the laft: letter 

into as pech4 an hifant, 

pechegan infants-, and fometimes by adding 
(fo as a feparate fyllablej thus, feriflitc 

an angel, ferilhte gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in 5 , the final 
letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble as AjbL khane a hoiifc, khanha houfes. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
c:j! or in if the fingular has a final 5 . 

Singular. 

Qi^l^ niiwazifli a favour. 

AxXjJ kalat a cajlle. 

Plural. 

nilwazilhat favours. 

tobsa'*^ kalajat cafiles. 
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But thefe tnuft be confidered as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined, the empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to deftroy even the beautiful fim- 
plicity of their language. 

It mud: not be omitted, that the Arabick 
fubftantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Perfian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians j as aib a vice^ 

aibha and avaib 'Uiccs } axIj kalah 

a cajile, LgaJj kalaha and kalaa cajiles^ 
nayib a viceroy, plur. navab, which 
our countrymen have midaken for the lingular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
Th;s is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impoffibility of learning the Perfian 
language accurately without a moderate know- 
ledge of the Arabickj and if the learner will 
follou^ my advice, he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick grammar of Erpenius* before he 
attempts to tranflate a Perfian manufeript. 

* I'here are two fine editions of this grammar, the firft publlflied 
by the very learned Golius, and the fecond by the late Albert Schulz 
tons ; both thtfe Orientalifts have added a number of Arabick odes 
and elegies, which they have explained in excellent notes : but thefe 
eduions are fcarce, and Meninlki has inferted in his grammar the 
lubitance of Erpenius> with many new remarks. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Perfian adjectives admit of no- variation, 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to and fu- 
perlative by adding as 

khub j^/r, khubter fairer ^ 

C.* ' 

khubterin fairef. 

Our than after a comparative is exprefled by 
the prepofitionj! az, as 

JJ>J y 

CX4.UU _j! 


Cl 


The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of day j the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 

(J J sU 

^Jj^yj^<^y iJj '^yji^ 

The moon is bright, but thy face is brighter 
than it j the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
fliape is more graceful than the cyprefs. 

An adjective is fometimes ufed fu 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 
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hhakiman the wife \ it be a compounded ad- 

jedive, the fyllables and \j denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as fahibdil 

neji man; oblique fahibdilrav plural 

fahibdilan, oblique ia~ 

hibdilanra; as 

The danifels with faces like angels are dejeded 
at the fight of that cheek ; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jeflamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefe which foN 
low; ■ 


men 1. 

Sing, men J. 

Plur. U> ma z£?£’. 

Obi. merd me. 

mara m. 


y to Thou. 

Sing. j,j to thou. 

Plur. jObuma you or ye. 
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Obi. I ^ tura t&ee. 

„ 

bu {humiLT& jfoUi 
j\ o He. 

^ing. j\ a hg,JIoe, ov k, 

Plur. iihan they. 

Obi. !jjl ora him, her, or it, 
fylwiuf ilbianra them. 

The poets often ufe for as 


I went, and bruifed their helmets j I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 


After a prepofition j! 
iSj oi- j or iSj oe, as 


is often changed into 


When the king of the world fiiowed his face, 
the general killed the ground, and advanced 
before him. Ferdufi. 

Sometimes after the prepofition in, the 
letter <A is inferred to prevent the hiatus, as 
jcAj bedo for jIj bed in ky the fame may be 
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obferved of bedan for bMn in that^ 

bedeen for (jsjU m 

The poffeflives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are diflinguifhed by being added to 
their fubflantives j as 

Sing. ^ Jo dili men my heart. 
jj Jo dili to tby heart. 

or j! Jo dili o his or her heart. 

Plur. U dilhai ma our hearts. 

U^ X^l^O ^^\hii^hxim^a.yo^(r hearts. 

Poet. 

1^0 dilhai ifhan their hearts. 

Poet. 

They are often expreffed in the lingular num- 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, ku ct, and yii 

e£h, and after an I or 3 by am, cul at, and 
yiji afh: but after nouns ending in I elif or j 
vau the letter ya is inferted before the finals 
^ o yii as 

^O dilem my heart. 
i^O dilet thy heart. 

^jiJO dilefh his or her heart, 

* In the fame manner and from ' the fame. motive the old 
added a d to many words followed by a vowel 5 thus Horace^. if 
adopt the reading of Muretus, nfes txhid for tibi. 

Omne crede diem tihxd iliusiiie fupremnm^ 
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jamei am my robe. 

oi jamei at fby robe, 

jamei afh bis or her robe, 
mixim my hair. 

muit thy hair. 
muiih his or her hair. 

In poetry, and fometimes in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo expreffed 
by ^ UJ and (ji,,' as 

Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders ! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 

Thefe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient j 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun yi 
it is added to fo in the following difticb, 

izs the dative of jJ thou, is placed after the 
conjundlion^^^^gher if. 

i^J^'A.© lXJLw <sJ^ 

Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the mafter 
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of the feaft orders thee', for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet- houfes, . 

Our reciprocal pronouns own and felf are 
expreiied in Perfian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexesj as 

Norn. or , 


iP I here ufe hh fcif and their felvcs inftead of the 
words hiwfelf and f hem/elves ; in which ufage I am jiifiif 
authority of Sidney, and of other writers in the reign of I 
felf feems to have been originally a noun, and was, pcrh 
nonymous word for foul; according to Locke’s definit 
“ Self is that confcious thinking thing, which is fenfible or 
; of plealiire and pain^ Capable of happinefs and milcry 
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,\ j<. is alfo joined like the Latin ipfe to every 
perfon of a verb, as 

1 

Singular. 
ipfe veni. 

(^cX«T ipfi 'venijii, 

ipfe ’^eniU 

Plural. 

iS^ipf^enmus. 
vAjpvo ( ^pfi venijth. 

tAJtXoT ipfi venerunt. 

The word leems to be redundant m the 

f following beautiful lines of Sadi, 

(f It* 

V — jf' ^ jP 

■ Doft thou kno w what the early nightingale faid 

to me ? “ What fort of man art thou, that 

“ canft be ignorant of love?” 

, -VVhen is ufed as a pronoun poffeffive, it 

anfwers to the Greek cresre^oi:, and fignifies 

our, your y his or and //6r/r, accoiding to 

obfervatlon be juft, the Arabs have exaaiy the fame idiom, for their 
foul, anfwers precifely to our/#, as 
(^5"^ threw hisjelf into ariver. 
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the perfon aiid numfer of the principal verb in 
the lentence; as in this couplet of Hafi;?, 



I fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can trufl: the fecret of 
mjy afflicted heart. 

The demonftrative pronouns are the fpl- 
lovring : 

Sing, (jj! f/6/s. 

Plur. (^Uj! thefe. 

Oblique cafes, f 
or 

(^T” tbaU 
Sing. that. 

' Vl^xx. ^\S\ thofe. 
or L^T 
Oblique cafes, 

! 

or 

to a noun, fo as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into 
im, as imflieb to-7iight -, 

^!cJJs 3 cX.«l 

Heaven I how great is my happinefs this night ! 
for this night my beloved is come unexpejS;- 
ediy ! 

andj^^l imruz to-day', 

_JJ J^J^\ Ckwj-<l£=aJ j-Uj <Jv.w3l=x ^3*^ 

This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
“ feaft of fpring ; this day iny heart obtains 
“ its defires, and fortune is favourable.’* 

The words and (JT jl prefixed to pronouns 
perjhnal, change them into pojfejjives, and are 
read with a (hort vowel, am to or ezani to, i. e. 
thine, as 

cXiw'j cXawj...c oh® 

O rny moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the Arone 
of Egypt is t/iine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns ke and che, 
of which the former vifually relates to perfons. 
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and the latter to things : in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final g is abforbed before 
the lyllable Iji, as 


Nom. xvho. 
is^which. 

Obi. \j^=s whom. 
which. 

and are interrogatives, and are very 
often joined to the verb Ciuw!, as 
is it? c:\wj.A2a. what is itf 

*• V ; 

Sju 

(^UIcX^=!J ^ &~3 (^iX^ZSJ ^(<3 

Ovwj'.A^IS 

O heaven ! whofe precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus? 


JtXi^ kudam is alfo 


an interrogative pronoun, as 




f ■■■■ 

We are fond of vvi^e, wanton, difroliite» and 
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wltli rolling eyes ; but who is there in this 

city that has not the fame vices? 

Our foever is exprefled in Perlian by ^ or 
1^!^ prefixed to the relatives, as 

and zvhofoever, 

and whatfoever. 

OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have adive and neuter verbs 
like other nations j but many of their verbs 
have both an adive a.nd neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the confcrudion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe ; the imperative, 
the aorift, and the preterite ; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and , or of the auxiliary verbs or 

to be, and to be willing. The 

paifive voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubftantive to the participle pre- 
terite of the aftive oJOl^ it zvas read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries muft be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufefui in forming the compound 
tenfes of the adtive verbs. 

to be. 
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The prefent tenfe of this verb is irregular^ 
but very eafy, and muft be carefully remem- 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. ^ I am. 

^1 thou art. 
he is. 

Plur. ^1 we are. 

cXjI ye are. 

OJl they are. 

This tenfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jedlives often coalefces with them, and lofes 
the initial I elif^ as with pronouns, 



ego film. 

^ tti '€S • 

tile efii. 

Plur. ^.Le nos fiumiis. 
cXjL^j^ Vos ejlis. 
tXUlwjjJ tin fiunt. 

With adjectives, 


I am glad, 
thou art glad, 
he is glad. 
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^iLs\Jli we are giad, 

tXjiiU:; you are glad. 

OJtAUj they are glad. 

The negatives are formed by prefixing au or 
as y,l aJ I am not, &c. but Ovwjl aJ is com- 
monly written c ^ uj . a ^ there is not, as 

ZjijS' Ts]j 

CXw^AJ 

LX^iLy>i>AJ aXjI f 

The path of love is a path to which there is 
“ no end, in which there is no remedy for 
** lovers, but to give up their fouls.” Hafiz* 

Second Prefent from the defedive to he. 

Sing, / am. 

thou art. 
he IS . 

Plur. we are. 

you are. 
they are. 

Preterite. 


Sing. ^Ciji I was. 
ihjj he was. 
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Plur. ’tae were. 

you were. 
iXjCijj they were. 

Preterite Imperfedl. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing, I have been. 

(^1 or nCtijyi thou haji been. 

Oiwj! he has been. 

Plur. » we have been. 

cXjI you have been. 

OJI they have been. 

Prete rpl u perfed:. 


&c. 


a P had bee7T. 


Sing. e<A 

(^Ckmj thou hadst been. 

Ouij 5$3^J he had been. 

Plur. ^cXjSj we had been. 

CssOJii you had been. 

cXjcX»i) they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. ! will be. 

dy ibou wilt be. 

w/// , 
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Plur. we will be. 

you will be. 
they will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing. or be thou. 

cAjijb or <Ab let him be. 
Plur. ^jib let us be. 

tX^b be ye. 
tXijijb let them be. 

Subjunctive or Aorift. 
Sing, ^b or I he. 

^iijb or {.Syi beest. 
cXi'jb or Cyj he be. 

Plur. ^s-v^b or we be. 
cX^jiwb or O^yi you be. 
(Jbjijb or cXi^ they be. 

Potential. 

Sing, I would be. 

thou wouldst be. 

(c Css he would be . 

Plur. we would be. 

you would be. 
(^OdtSyj they would he. 

Future Subjun£tive. 
jSing. ^b TiCiyj I fiall have been. 
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Xt'^yy thott fialt have been. 
cXiiib js<A^ he jhall have been. ' 
Plur. we jhall have been. 

-^Ciyi you Jl^all have been. 
c3Kiji;)b they pall have beeji. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, fiy contradtion to be. 

Preterite, to have been. 

Participles. 

Ijib being. been, 

(^cXwj to bOf 

ufed in forming the Paffive Voice, 

Indicative Prefent 
Sing, I am. 

f C 4J^ ( 4-^ thou art. 


Preterite. 
jjscXCkj b was, 

thou wast. 
OJii he was. 

we were, 

you %vere, 
cXitXwj they were. 
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Preterite Imperfect. 

*0^ &c. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. gtXi / /^aae been. 

j 5 tXi*i or scXiM thou hast been, 
he has been. 

Plur. jcXwj have been. 

Ou! you have been. 

»Aj! ytXiw they have been. 

Preterp] uperfedl. 

Sing. P had been. 

TsOdii thou hadst been. 

TsOdti he had been. 

Plur. gcX^ we had been. 

gcXii* you had been. 
tXJG^ jcXwj they had been. 

Future. 

Sing. <ydit I will be. 

thou wilt be. 
tXiiw he will be. 

Plur. cXj^ we will be. 

Odli 0^\yi.. you will be. 
tX»5i they will he. 

Imperative. 

Sing, be thou. 

let him be. 
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Plur. 


let us be. 


•A' ' 

<X^ be ye. 
cXJ^ let them be. 


Subjundtive, or AorM. 
(t^ 

thou beest. 


Sing. 1 be. 


CsjM he be. 

Plur. we be, 

i\j^you be. 
they be. 

^Ov4j be. 

Participles. 

^ being. acXjij having been. 

or to be willing. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs^ 
Sing. I "^ili' 

^^^\jlL.th.ou wilt, 
he will. 

V\m. we will. 

O^\ji..you will. 

0^\yy^ they will. 

of the 
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OF TENSES. 

It will here be ufeful to exhibit an analyfis of 
all the tenfes of a Perfian verb, and to ihow in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini- 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien- 
tal granimarians as the fpring and Jfbuntain of 
all the moods and tenfes, and which, therefore, 
is called in Arabick^cAAiSUe mafdar or f/ie Jburce^ 

All regular infinitives end in as 
to arrive^ grieve^ to fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
by rejedling ^ from the infinitive, he ar-^ 
rived, oJU he grieved, cXa^j he feared. 

I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the gar- 
den ? or is a caravan of mufk coming from . 

Khoten? 

The letter cj prefixed to this tenfe is often 
redundant, as Ovi^ ^ took the 

mantle, and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the imperfed: 
tenfe by prefixing the particles or 

as O'.tr** arriving. 

In the third perfons the imperfed tenfe is 

Q.Z 
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fometimes expreffed by adding to the pre-* 
terite, as lie was c^cXJcXjU 

they were grieving', this form is very common, 
in profe, as 

AyiJ j j 

( COucS^yj ^lyXiiwI &jLx^ ^ 

“ They were immerfed in pleafure and delight, 
and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
“ lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 

The fame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of the paft tenfe forms the poten- 
tial mood, as I might, could, Jhould, 

or would grieve, we might, 

grieve-, fo Ferduli in a love-fong, 

** If I could fleep one night on thy bofom, I 
fhould feem to touch the Iky with my ex- 
“ alted head.” 
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“ Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred mulk-bags of China, would be 
“ fweet indeed if their fcent proceeded from 
“ fweetnefs of temper.” 


The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing into a, as ar~ 

riveiiy fprinkleJ; from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and are 

made feveral compound tenfes, and the pafiive 
voice, as ^1 ^ 

I had fprinkled, scX^b I Jhall 

have fprinkled, scX^^b I was fprinkled. 




We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narcilTus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite i and it is very often ufed by their 
elegant writers to conned the members of a 
fentence, and to fufpend the fenfe till the clofe 
of a long period: in poetry it fometimes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as in 
this fine couplet: 
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'jy 3 
oCij (^Uls I o\j 

The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet ob- 
“ fcures the light of the moon j the cheeks 
“ of the young cup-bearers fteal the fplen-^ 
“ dour of the fun.” 

In the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word oe^j for 
he Jlruck, 

In compohtion the infinitive is contradted by 
rejediing as I will be-, fo Hafiz, 

tXij ^.isach 

The breath of the w'eftern gale will foon died 
mufk around j the old world will again be 
young. 

This fhort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
prfonal verbs, as it is pojjible to doy 

Oyb it is necejfary to do y thus Hafiz, the 
Anacreon ef Perfia, 

CIawjJ (Jh^ 
wel of thy 


*liSa. 
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wiflies by tby own endeavours j it is a vain 
“ inaagination to think that it will come to 
thee without affiftaiice.” 

and the poet quoted in the hlftory of Ca^vini, 

♦ ♦ _ 

0\4vU.^=9 cXjJj ! ji 

‘‘ The life of man is a journal, in which he 
“ muft write only good adtions.” 

The imperative is regularly formed by throw- 
ing away the termination from the infinitive, 

as (jj^ arrive tboii, from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
fay thou ; fear thou j fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againft a king who had flighted 
himj 

oLii Uj 

O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou feared: not me, at hz-^fear God! why 
haft thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doll: 
not dread my blood- dropping fword? 


2S2: 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
aJ and j are changed in the imperative into 
and as do not ajk j 




I have felt the pain of lovej ojh not of whomi 
“ I have tailed the poifon of abfencej ^ 
not from whom.” 


Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 
; ^ and j are changed into and 

as before j | are nfed .1^ bring thou, jUs)’ do 
not bring'. 


4f 


Boy, bring a cup of wincj bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 


a£=s j/“^ ^ (j.wArs'* 

\S}j ^ 

** Say, bring no tapers into our affembly, for 
this night the moon of my beloved’s cheek 
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is at its full in our hzncp.eti fprinkle m 
“ perfume in our apartment, for to our min(k 
the fragrance that conftantly proceeds from 
“ thy locks is fufficiently pleafing.” 

The contra<3:ed participle ufed in compound 
epithets is exadily the fame with the impera- 
tive, as Jjyiij! excite thouy JaXj! mirth-- 

exciting', j inflame thou, world- 

inflaming, Getiafrofe, the name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales tranflated bj Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are form- 
ed by adding (^1, 1 or ocXi to the imperative, 
as and arriving-, which laft 

participle is often ufed for a noun of adtion, as 
ocX^b a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
jundlive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufual 
perfonal termination, as from (^1 come thou^ 
^ I may ox will come , 

When the fun of the wine lhall rife from the 
“ eaft of the cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring from the garden of the cup-bearer’s 
“ cheek,” 


By this affeded, yet lively allegory, the poet 
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only means that “ the cup-hearer will blnlh 
“ when he fhall prefent the wine to the guefts.” 

For the raoft part this form of the Peifian 
verb, which the grammarians properly call the 
aorift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten- 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjundlions as in Latin and Engliili: this 
will be feen more clearly in the following ex- 
ample taken from the life of Nader Shah; 

<3jl25^lX ^cXo aJLxj cX^!cX:::;Lp 

■ ^ ^ ikjX^ 

■ ♦*'" ' ^ r ' 

^ c3siAimI!I^’ c3'>«aJ I 

It is. evident -.to the difcerning and intelligent 
part of imnkind, that, whenever the affairs 
of the world are thrown into confufion^ and 
^ fortune favours the defires of the 'onjuft^ 
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** the great Difpofer of events, in the efFu- 
** fion of his endlefs mercy, feleds fome for.- 
tunate hero, whom he fupports with his 
eternal favour: and whom he commands 
“ to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
“wounds of the afflidled, and to fweeten 
“ the bitter dmught of their misfortunes 
“ with the honey of juftice.” 

in which period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, and 

sazed, are the aorifts of ^ kerdiden, 

kerden, perdakhten, and 

lakhten, governed by the conjundtion 
AfSr? that. 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 
or to the aorift, as ^'!cX^ I knowt 

thou knowejiy cXJlcA^ he kmweth: 

^ ^ 1 OIj (^f 

^^ gp li-\A.ve jO IcX^ ^.^rgAJ ^ 

O gentle gale, pafs by the place which thou 
knowejl^ and difclofe the fecrets of my heart 
which thou knoweji. 


V_5^' 
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With that fweet hne which f&ou harej} on the 
rofe of thy cheek, thou drawejl z line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles and are fometimes 

joined to the verb, and fometimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafure of the writer. 


as 


^ a£=> Qjijoju 

t^Js£=> j 

Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft clofe thine eye, the autumn is approach- 
ing, and the freih feafon is pujjing away. 

The letter j prefixed to the aorift refirains it 
to the future tenfe, as I will arrive^ thus 

Nakihebi in his work called ^s^^j or 

^he 'Tales of a Parrot, Night 35, 

■*w- ' . 

cXjU cX^ j tXss. 

(f 

iXjy 

O Nakfhebi, a man who defires to enjoy his 
beloved muft be adlive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, will at kh 
attain the objea; of his wilhes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 
fian verb, it will be neceflary to add a table of 
the moods and tenfes as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 

Verb Adive, porslden to ajk. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. ^ 

Plur. 

^ ^ **0 yow £ijk* 
tXLw^.j ^ j- i>e thsy oJJi» 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. I ajked. 

(^cX ^ thou ajkedji. 
tX^^. he ajked. 

Plur. ^e ajked. 

OocX^ y^,you ajked. 

OjiXf^^jhey ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J.I 5tW I have ajked. 

thou hajt ajked. 

or ■ 

ajked. 


I 
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Plur. have asked. 

cXjj you have asked, 

Oui ^ they have asked. 

Preterite Imperfe 6 l. 

Sing. I was asking. 

thou wast asking. 
(^_5^ W/jr asking. 

Plur. ^cXaw^ we were asking. 
cXjcXyj^ (^^cf o you. were asking. 
cXJOsA>^_ they were asking. 

Preterpluperfed:. 

Sing, I had asked. 

thou hadst asked 
Cy he had asked. 

Plur. 5cX ^ y we had- asked. 

f^Cy you had asked. 

^^ud asked. 

Firft Future. 

^■^ng. I Jhall ask* 

thou jhalt ask. 

Os«h(^^ he JJoall ask. 

?lur. ^i^y^ywe PaU ask. 

you Jhall ask. 
they fiall ask. 
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Second Future. 

Sing. T will ask. 

thoU wilt ask, 
<J^!^ he will ask, 
Plur. w/// ask. 

iX^jj=L you will ask. 
O^y, cXa^I^ they will ask. 

Imperative. 

Sing. or ^ ask thou, 

(Xi^y let him ask. 

Plur. let us ask, 

O^y ask you. 

OXniy let them ask. 

Conjunctive, or Aorill:. 
Sing, ^y I may ask. 

LXny he may ask. 

Plur. ^y 

Os^y you may ask. 
iXkMy they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. y I might, &c. ask. 

(^cX^y ikou might St ask. 
i^O^y he snight ask. 
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Piur. we might, &c, ask. 

you might ask. 
iSo 6 iXi^y they might ask* 

Compound Future. 

Sing. ocX ^ y I Jhall have asked. 

QO<^y thou Jh alt have asked. 
cX/i b OiX^y he Jhall have asked: 

Piur. ^*^b oiXf^y we Jhall have asked. 

cX^b QdK^y you JJoall have asked. 
cXijSab ocXaw^ they Jhall have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, to ask, contracted 

Preterite, to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefen t, and 

Preterite, a^X^y asked or having asked. 

Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing. 

^ asked. 

^hou art asked. 
c asked.] 

Plur. 0(X^y we are asked. 

C5^ otX^ -a^you are asked. 
QiX^y they are asked. 
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Preterite. 

Sing. OiXf^jS I was ashed. 

otXA>j^_ thou wast asked. 
lXm ocS^jJ he wias asked. 

Plur. olXaw^j w? were asked. 

cXjcXii) QiX^y^you Were asked. 

^ they were asked. 
Preterpiuperfe^i 

Bing. oOvMj ocXyj^ X had been asked. 

ocXjii ocXaw^_ thou hadst been asked. 
Q^yJk oiX^y he had been asked. 

Piur» we had been asked. 

cXjCs^ oOshi OfX^^syou bad been asked, 
<3Jt^ ot>uij ocX^yj^j they had been asked. 
Aofift.' 

, Singi ocXyj^_ / may be asked. 

thoU may St be asked, 
oiy^jj he may be asked. 

Plur. qCk^j}^ we may be a^ked. 

aCKA^y you may be asked. 
cXJ^ OiXyMy they may be asked. 

Second Future. 

Sing. Odti ocX^^j I Jhall be asked. 

ChJii QL>.^y thou fialt be asked. 

tX^ eO^^y he Jhall he asked. 
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cXi we Jhall be askeJt 

cXiij <3^1^ OiXi^yjou Jhall be asked. ■ 
cX>^ 4 ^^ olXajsn ^ they Jhall be asked. 


Infinitive. 

Prefent, (^cXi ocXaw^ to be asked. 

Preterite, ( 4 ) < 3 ^ ocAnw ocXaw^j to hatie been asked ^ 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing d3 or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 

Sing. ^‘1^3 Cj 5 ^ ^ knoWf nefcio. 

thou doji not know, nefcis, 
( 3 J!<A b<^ does not know, nefcit. 

Plur. we do not nefcimus. 

tXofti you do not know, nefcitis. 
cXiul«A / ^ they do not know, nefciunt. 


•AJ'M ob^o Aawj (• \ . 


t know not why the damfels, tall as cyprefies, 
witli black eyes, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Hafiz. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few Or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfianj 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by fe^ 
jedting the termination eedenj for origi- 
nally all infinitives ended in ^^6 den* till the 
Arabs introduced their harih confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always affeded a fweetnefs of pronunciation* to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet they ftill retain the 
ancient iinperatives and the aorifts which are 
formed from them; This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
Which, neverthelefs, far furpaffes in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any fcnowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialeds ; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language Or Pehlevkn 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
iSj^ 01^ Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
Danilh, and the Saxon to the Engliih; and 
■which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe- 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
works of 2eratuiht or Zoroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as we 
rejeded the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 
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man j fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the charadteia in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo- 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

The Periian verbs that form their impera- 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, fiom ob- 
folete infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following dalles t the old infinitives may be 
found by adding (^cAj eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


Irregulars that form their 
jeding or 

Infill.. 

f^y^^todramafabre 
to faw together 
to rebuke 
to embrace 
to cut 

to /peak idly 
to fprinkle 
to prefs 

^(Aa,£:=5I \to throw 


imperatives by re- 


Imper. 

Aorift. 



J* 




c -^1 



1 




! 

%/ 

(4^ 




^ ! to Jill 

.jC^^jr to bring 
^aS Ij to tinge, to weave 
j<3 ^ to bear 
^Cyj to educate 
to wither 
to be 
to read 

^^OJ|^ to drive 
to buz 

i^C> to rejgn 

to fiaze 
to comb 

^\SJk to cleave 
to hunt. 

yc^yji^ to number 
to hear 
tojlimber 


Imper. 


y- 

jjj 

y 

oip* 

jy^ 

ob 

u^j 

and^l^ 


f’ 

^jy 

jy)' 

jy 

^b 

y^.J 

A ^A)\J 4 

ft/ *• 
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Aorift. 


to perform 
fL^ to from 
to hill 
to f cotter 
to move- 

(^cXiU to remain 
to fifX 




Irregulars that change j into (^1 
to tr^ 043^ 

pO^T to ref C:A^T^ 

<3 ** I”} 

(/a increafe 

ts defile ^ 

The participle of this verb, ufed in com 
pound adjectives, is as C>>ji \ 

jleepy^ drowned in Jleep^ 

pOjtXJl to befmear 
pc^b to Jirain 
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Infin. Imper. 

to meafure 
to polifo 
to praife 

to Jiroke C^U* 

to command 
to Jhow 

tD opm 

{Qi^Kii*^ss ) 

III, 


847 

iVorift* 




Irregulars tbat change w> into ^ or j 


1 ^ijiurk 



..K^ib to inflame 

cjb 


^bj(3 to underfiand 

Ujb_^‘A 


to bore 

Ksgi0^jsti^ 


This imperative is very anomalous. 

to haflen ^ 
to bloflom 


>AA^SU^ 



to deceke 
^jJCA^^=> to f mite 

■ J ^ 

^ ':J 


to lie hid 






wb 
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In^n. 

fogo 
io dig 
to fay- 

to hear 


Imper. 

«l£=3 


Aorift, 


»'.J steal 




Irregulars that change ^ into J, ^ 

to exalt _J!^! 

to inflame ji^j\ 

to learn j_y^V 

to tnix 

{^jvX:A.(cXjf to throw 

to gain j.oJ\ 


"^f to excite 
x^flickd'^ to hang 
to play 
to flniflo 

j to beware 
to boil 
toflft 

to. take captive 
to twifl 


JY 

hj^ 

_jj-oT 

I 

JIoj! 

j^OJ\ 

c>.# 

Jk 

„ cA 


rV' 

rJjp 


I 

^lOJf 

j-jjcxil 

(ylF 

p*^J 



sm 


Infin, 

Imper- 


to ColleSl 

jy 

0 

to pour 


pU 

to prepare 

JU 

^Uf 

to prich 

- 

pJJ^ 

yXciyM to burn 


(S^ 

^/cLIoo'^ to melt 

jlcX-T 

^!c>^=3 

\yckd-^^ to Jlee 


p^a 

r-j'-T 

to foot he 

j\j} 

to underfand 



to f^b 

^Jyf 

pijJjP 

V. 

Irregulars that change yh into _j 

to fill 

jlf\ 


1*-^^ ^ to thinlt 

_^LXjI 

|._;LSJ1 

tofvallo'io 

jWjl 

<^y 


J- 

IcXaj to fuppofe 
,I <^ to have 

\dJ) \ 

. ,\to leave, pajs 
to loofe, dijmifs 


* 




a 


f- 

, ^ 1 * 

ind^lJo & ^ li-Xf S a 

I 1 
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VI. 

Irregulars that rejed: qw 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift, 

to j^iant 

e' 

j^' 

to adorn 

isbr 

f^br 

to be necejfary 



to accept 

^k 

^k 

I^nAiJ to decic 



to ^phelc 



to kmw 

ol<i 


to grow 



1 0 Injc 


c^j 

to Wujh 

cSj^ 


to weep 



to refemble 

C_)t« 

^L# 

to *vie%^ 

_£saj 

: 



VIL 

Irregulars in 
to create 
to gather 

.'jt« /I- ■' 






VIIL 


Irregulars in ^ that 

reject 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift, 

to accept 

^jJvj 


to take 



IX, 

Irregulars that chang 

e yw into s 

to leap 



to be delivered 

OJ 


to be willing 

g1^ 

^Jj5^ 

^ f to le jfea 



X. 

Irregulars that change ^ into 

or c3J 

1 0 ci^ cc^^i 


^spAA>4AJ^J^ 

I^ajvwvJ to bmi 

cXa^ 

^c3waj 

to 



(^piwjwC^ to break 



to caufe to Jit down 



to fit down 





to prepare 
to come 

i^dtj^tabe 

to rtic' 


to mix 
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Infin, 

Imper. 

to carejs 


to open 

CiU*/” 

«*< 

XII. 


Irregulars that reje£I 

^dm to fail 

CaS? 

1 . ,«ilXwf to Hand 

CIXxNKjf 
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Infin* 

Imper. 

Aorifi:* 

to rot 

(Jjf' 

r 

to die 

jff^‘ 

fjr> 

i * KAMwkAJ? 1 « ' 

^ and" 1 to wnte 






Example of an irregular verb* 

yaften to Jind^ Contraaed infinitive CoV* 

Prefent Xenfe* 

Sing, I find. 

^ thou findsjl . 

tXjlj he finds. 

Plur. ivefind. 

they find. 

Preterite, 

Sing, 

thou foundest. 

K::^\jJoe found. 

Plur. voe found. 

you found. 
tXAAslj they found. 

Future, or Aorifi. 

Sing. ^ may find. 
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t&ou fialt or may si JinJi 
Jhall ov may find. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Plur. Jhalt or may find.t 

you Jhail ot may find. 

<xXAj^they Jhall or may find. 

imperative. 

tjjb ot \A^^find thou. tX^'^b find yoth 
Participles. 

Present, \AjyoT K.J.S finding. 

Preterite, AXsb having founds 

^ ^ isS^ AJ (^'T* 

(Jo Ol^^«8 A^ cXj^b 

It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patience j it may happen that I may find 
what my heart defires. 

The contradted participles, as it has been be- 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the compofi- 
tion of words; as mirth- exciting^ 

from in Arabick fignifies ;;v?r//;, 

and the participle of to excite : but 

of thefe elegant compounds I ihall fpeafc at 
large in the next fedtion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 

derivation OP WORDS. 

One of the chief beauties of the Perfian lan- 
guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec- 
tives ; in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpafles not only the German and Englifli, but 
even the Greek. Thefe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed either 
by a noun and the contradted participle, as 
Jo or heart-ailuring, or by pre- 

fixing an adjedtive to a noun# as 
fweet-fmelUngi or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
flantive before another, ^\0\:xXS^f'oj6-chsc1ted. 

Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 
wiihes to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I ihall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I can recoiled! ; but I 
muft exprefs moft of them in Englifti by cir- 
cumlocutions ; for though we have forae com- 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry , 
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yet in general the genius of our language feemS 
averfe to them. Thus j^T from^^T d 

Jawn, md. a?2 eye, a Perfian epithet, which 

anfwers to the Greek feems very harfh 

in Engliih, if we tranflate it fawn^eyed-. Lady 
Wortley Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed \& 
not much better, and, conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to exprefs bv 
this epithet. 


Adjedlives compounded of nouns and participles. 
gn\€i({lrAnJheddmgjioxvers, 
jC:^ dvitt fprinkling pearls >. 

goher effhan fcattering gems,. 
teeg tiOcmx brandifmng a fcymitar^. 
khon efChan dropping blood,. 
Jj^ J<A dil azar affiiSiing the heart, 

_j[i I jan azar wounding the foul. 

tab ci'&hx darting fatnes. 

efken tearing up roots. 
lXXjjj feng efken casting stones. 

(^Ai! o^Teoh throwing down mountains,. 

merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

I amber agheenyh// of ambergris. 
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furur agheen full of pleafures. 
jjT O murad aver fulfilling our defires, 

_jj^\ J<A dil aver stealing hearts. 

IJT jehan araV ^ 

& L-T akm aA \ 

Ijr mejlis ari gracing the banquet. 

fjl dil afa rejoicing the heart. 

^[JT JcA dil aram giving rest to the heart. 
UJT Cijfi nebefd azmd experienced in battle. 
\fiX cxPsxzA appeafing the fpirit. 

LwT jan asa giving rest to the foul. 

I khon alud fprinkled ivith blood. 

gubar alud covered with dust. 
khata alud stained with crimes. 
ruh efza refrefhing the fpirit. 

\J)\ oc^- bihjet efza increafing chearfulnefs. 

Ihelir aiiiob disturbing the city, 

elegantly applied to beauty, to which likewiie 
the poets give the following epithet, 

ruz efzun increafing daily. 




fer efraz raifing his head. 


j\J>\ gerden efr^z exalting his neck. 

? enlightening the world. 
or jehan eiruz3 
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LJy L5' 


giti efruz inflaming the umverfe. 


hj\ marikeh efruz kindling the fight, 

j I boMn efruz inflaming the garden : 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 

danifli amuz skilled in flcience. 
j amuz expert in aflairs. 

nC^j .9 muzhdeh amecs mixed with joyful 
tidings. 

This participle is ufed in a great 'Variety 
of compounds. 

Oexlj rahet ameez giving rest. 
fitem ameez full of threats. 
jiaxT jfliehd ameez mixed with honey. 

I reng ameez mixed with colours^ 

that is, deceitful. 

JlcXi! pertu endaz darting rays. 

jIcXjI cx5jj5<3 dehfliet tndAz striking %mth fear . 
JIcXJ! ate£h endaz casting out fire. 

teer endaz yZ>(5(j//«gyrmw. 

JjtXj I zulmet enduz gathering dark- 

an epithet of the night. 

JjcAJl ibref enduz attraSling wonder. 

yy \ cdIAaJI iltifat engeez exciting refpeSl. 
jaXjI ,khulus engeez promoting Jin- 
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aaaS fitne engeez raijing^a tumult. ‘ 

^aXJI ci\A:s^ khejlet engeez cuujlng bJuJhes 
to rife. 

^ engeez making the 

heart beat. 

ir£hM tngttz producing fafetf 
merdum obar devouring men. 
jdn afereen that created the' foul. 

^ dil ber a ravifoer of hearts. 

J^y. say eh perver bred in the fade ^ 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen the world. 

_j ^jS Lyix; ulema perver cherifing learned men. 

■J ptf - perver nourifing the body. 

JIj I — "KlttS. iihk baz fporting with love. 

Ju puzifli pezeer accepting an excufe. 

euly turaneh perdaz compofng tunes^ a 
mufician. 

Jfe^j ^J,.:s=■^fckhunperdaz compofngfentencesy 
an orator. 

cXXj (JSJ nekil hend compiling narratives, an 
hiftorian. 

<Juj jcAc adu bend that enfaves his enemies. 

jAj Aaaa fitne beez fpreading fedition. 

S 2 
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jAJ atar beez Jheddlng perfume. 

nadereh peera collediing memorable 
events. 

afomdn peyvend reaching the 

sky. 

ujUyJlc alem tab inflaming the world, zn 

epithet of the fun. 

**| ^ ^ 

jO deuletjdi wijhing profperity. 
cM^ gul cheen gathering rofes. 

ihukufeh cheen cropping fowers. 
fekhim cheen colleSiing words, 
an informer, 

feher kheez rijing in the morning. 
kho£h hh^n fweetly fnging. 
jehanddr poffejf ng the world. 

(jlci aX5o nukteh dan skilful in fubtleties. 
se!^Ji».khurdeh been_ye««^«^^;^a^^?^?4/^’<^J•. 
fekhun ran lengthening his dif 

courfe. 

^l^l/*kam'ran gaining his defres, 
jjj khun reez fiedding blood. 

flicker reez dropping fugar. 

^ j goher reez fcattering jewels. 

jj j alhk reez Jhedding tears. 
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^QTCLzed^ difperjtng care. . 

It^ cXyXy zulmet 2:edd difpeUing darknefs, 
rahzen infejimg the way^ a robber, 
jVm jsd** fihr ^kz preparing inchantments. 
diifitan ravijhing hearts. 
dilsuz injiaming the heart* 

(^Isb. jan fliikdr a hunter of fouls. 

umr fliikaf dejiroying life. 
v«-iAa fef £biken breaking the ranks, 
enjum fbumar equal to the far sin 
number. 

jkf^ kar fhinas skilful in bufnefs, 
j/’-^ jfheker furufh felling fugar. 

khod furufh boafing of himfelf. 
nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder. 
JltX^ jiger gudaz melting the heart. 

UJ 

JfcX^ U>^ fumma gudaz difpeUing a calamity. 
zeya kufter fprending light. 

U: alem geer fubduing the world. 
lw£-r?J<A dilkufha rejoicing the heart. 

U*.£=> jyii£=s kifhver kufha conquering fro-- 
vinces. 

aurung nifheen fitting on a 

throne. 


;'2 
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deferU 

rehnum^ Jhowing the way. 
jijj ghereeb nuvaz kind to strangers, 

Lx^j berbut nuv4z tuning a harp. 

k4m y4b that finds what he defires. 


viraneh niftieen inhabiting a 


ir. 


Words compounded of adjedlives and nouns. 

iSy^j khob ruyi with a beautiful face, 

iSjfi- pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions. 

ifiysd** jyh.. khofh khui of a fiweet difipofition. 

’ pzkdkmen. with unblemilhed virtue, 

j\j\ khob avdz with a p leafing voice. 

khob ray he with a pie of ant [cent, 
kholh elhan with fiweet notes i 

n epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
iftich. 


kiAhKWVMJ 






■ he brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bowers ; the role fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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ySij khofh reMf walking gracefully. 

fhireenkar wkh gentle manners, 
iliireen dihen with a fweet mouth. 
ol^ fiah cheHim black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 

III. 

Adjedtives compounded of two nouns. 

Each of thefe epithets is a fhort fimile, 

\ the face of an 

ifjs peri peyker) angel. 

peri rukhsdr with the cheeks of 

an angel. 

oX5^ Gemfliid kul^h with the diadem 
ofGemJhia. 

Dara hilhmet with the troops of 

Darius. 

cJ»'U fimeen s^k with legs like fiber . 

fheker leb with lips of fugar. 

t guft^r talking like a parrot . 

guncheh leb with lips like rof e-buds. 
^ femen buyi with thefcent ofjefia- 

mine. ■' 

femen her with a bofom likejejfamine. 


2ffi 
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gulrokh ‘wii& ckeeh like rofes. 

a rofyface, 

uiulhk buyi with the fcent of tnujk^ 
yakut Jeb with Ups like rubies, 
jtA* Acer dil with the heart of a lion. 

When we confider the vaft number of epi- 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ufed 
for fubflantives without a noun being exprefled, 
we mud: allow that the Perfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought ib beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fometimes fill a diftich with them, as 

A damfel with a face Lke the moon, fcented 
like mulk, a raviiher of hearts, delighting 

the foul, feducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 

The particle ^ hem together, prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implying^r/^/y and intimacy, as 

~ ^emfifhiyan 

hem4heng of the fame inclination^ 
hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hempifter on the fame pillow, 

hemkh^beh feeping together, 
hemdem breathing together^ that 
very intimately connected. 

The particles U not^ ^ little^ and ‘mith^ 

outi are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as cX^I U na umeed hopelejs^ U na ihinis 

ignorant, U ni fhukufteh a rofe not yet 

blown j lYVy/"kembeha of little value, ^ 
kem akil with little fenfei tiTtj bee bdk 
fearlefs, bee am^n mercilcfs: this par- 

ticle is often joined to Arabick verbals, as , ^ 

bee tammul inconf derate, bee 

terteeb irregular. 

Example. 

\ji Oas 

iu ' 

Uj ^JjO cxiL^ 

Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write fafe, unkind, and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
adive in olXJ, as dOJILm fazendeh a compofer% 
or they are formed by adding gar, 

or (^b b^n, to a fubftantive, as jijj a gold-- 
fmkhyjdC^ a writer, {jb^b a gardener. 
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Nouns of afStion are often the fame with the 
third perfon preterite of a verb, as j 

buying and fellings CsL ^ <y^\ coming 
and going. 

■ Adjedives implying poffeffion or plenty are 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations^Lj 
sar, (jsAj^keen, mend, tiJU nak,^!j var 

or_^ ver, bajhful, Jhrrowful^ 

leamedy venomous, 

hopeful, having life. 

The Arabick words j(S zu, l^Lo fahyb, 
and ehl prefixed to nouns form likewife 

adjedives of pofieffion, as majejiick, 

dignitate prseditus, l--os.Lo beautiful, ve- 

nuftate prseditus, wife, fapientid 

prseditus. We may here obferve, that the In- 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara- 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjunds to fubftantives ; fuch are the names 

ijJjOJi Shujaheddoula, aJjcXJ! Nej- 
meddoula, Shemfeddoula, 

^jcXJi Serajeddoula, which fignify in Arabick 
force, the ft ar, the fun, and the lamp of the 
(late ; fuch alfo is the title which they gave 

5 Js,jJ Zubdatulmulk the 
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feldom mention the province of vJiXij Bengala 

without adding, by way of epithet, 
jennetulbeldd the paraiife of regions, an Arabick 
title given to that province by 
Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjedlives are formed from nouns by 
adding ^ as jj golden, 

made of emeralds. 

The termination aJ! added to fubflantives 
forms adverbs that imply a kind of fimilitude, 
as prudently , like a prudent man, aJIa^ 

courageoufy, like a man of courage, 

Adjedlives of fimilitude are formed by adding 
LwT afa, Uj fa, or vefh, to fubflantives, as 

LJT amber afa like ambergris, LfT 
like mitfi, like par ad fe-, Uj bike 

magick-, like a r of e-bud, or 

like the moon. 

Some adje(flives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter ! elif between, 
them, as l^'UJ up to the brim, j^\j*ifrom the 

beginning to the end, or 

miif^y^cokured. 

' ; Example, 


I 
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A garden, in which were the cleared: rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious ; the one was full of 
eohured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
'Various hues. 

The two firft lines of this tetraJdich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as (^j-^ 
goon, denotes colour, as ^Udj or rofe- 

eoloured, emerald-coloured. 

From the cobipounds above mentioned, or 
any other adje<ftives, compounded or fimple, 
may be formed abftrad fubftantives by adding 

learned^ 
oIanjki bldch^ 

bajhfulnefs, 

learning. 

blacknefs. 

If the adjedive end in js the .abftrad is made 
by changing 5 into as new, 
novelty. 

Other abftrads are made either by adding^jl 
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to the third perfon of the paft tenfe, as_jlcXj<A 
Jtght^ Speech, JCPjsj motion', or by adding 

^ to the contradled paruciple, as reji, 

I tefnptnttofim 

The letter 1 elif added to fome adjedives 
makes them abftrad nouns, as 
warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations ^Ukw! iftan, 
dan,_^.i!j zar, oli^gali, or ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery of piSiures. 

behariftdn the maifon of the fpring. 
guliftdn a bower of rofes. 

ihekerddn 1 

> <2 chest oj Jugar. 

or Sfi fhekeriftdnj 




fumbuliftdn a garden of hyacinths. 
fheeriilan the country of lions. , 

* The -five firil of tbefe names are the titles of as many excel- 
lent books ; the Behariftan and GuHlUn are poetical corapoiitions 
by Jaml and Sadi 3 the Negariftan is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in profe and verfe 3 and the Shekerdan is a mifceliaiieous work ia 
Arabick upon the hiilory of Egypt : as to the Sumbuliftan, I hare 
feen it quoted, but recolledl neither the fubjedt^ nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks fometimes gave thefe Bowery titles to their 
books j thus Pamphilus publiihed -a treatife on diderent fubjeas, 
which he called kwfwv jneadow ; and Apoftolius com-^ 

piled an ^Iwvm j\j sJkXkj « garden of violets, or a colkaiou of 
proyerbs and fentences^ 
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% 


P 



me 


gmm^kAn fatyy-'Imd. 

gnlzir a bed of rofes, 

J lalehzar a border of tulips. 
olg=aj'(AL^ ibadetgah a place of wor ftp. 
L_»f 4 ::L khab ]k the place of Jlsep, a bed. 


The learner muft remember, that when thefe 
compounds are ufed as diflindt fubflantivcs, the 
termination of the plural, and f of the ob- 
lique cafe, muft be added to the end of them, as 


Sing. Nom. a girl with fweet 

Obi. lips. 

Plur. Nom. girls with fweet 

OdI. ! ItpS . 




The Perfian verbs are compounded either 
with nouns and adjeftives, or with prepofitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compofition are (mO ,£=s to do, 

^'(5 bring, to have, (^icLUi to 

make, to order, to devour, i^CiJ 

to strike, (^<A ^ to bear, to Jhoxv, 

or to become, (jcAaTT to come, (^cXj<A 

to fee, to take, zxsA to find. The 

moft common of thefe is which is 

joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Perfian adjedlives and participles, as 
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ikrar kerden to confefs. 
intizar kerden to expeSi. 

^ kerden /5 return. 

(^<3 temam kerden to complete, 
t^CSjS^y por kerden to jilL 

y terk kerden to lea've. 

Jds tulu kerden to rife (oriri). 


2TI 






Thus Hafiz, 


_A«3 


^ tAXwjiCS:'* 

e^jUlih c^!c\J 

It is morning; hop, Jill the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
hajten. The fun of the wine rijes from the 
eaft of the cup: if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy fleep. 

hujum averden to affault. 

JT 6b yad averden to renmnber. 
^jXX! 6 ajeb dafliten /5 wonder. 

jjdkx^ mazur dafliten to excije, 
hefed berden to envy. 


O 


Coy ^Uusi itikad berden to believe. 
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Ovir^O &.^ 

While the nightingale fings thy praifes with a 
loud voicej I am all ear like the ftalk of the 
rofe-tree. 

and Hafiz, ' 
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Gonfider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs are 
compounded, are hgnificant, and others redun- 
dant and ornamental, as 

jOs der dmeden to enter. 
der averden to carry in. 
der khaften to require^. 
j<A der yaften to under jland. 
y ber ameden to afcend. 
y ber gefliten to return. 

ber dsuden to rejl. 

JIj baz dalhten to with-bold. 

(^<Jv.bT furud Ameden to defcsnd. 

vapes dafhten to detain. 
fer daden to bamfi^ to confine to a 

place. 

In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferred between the two words 

©fwhich it is compofed, as y to fill. 

Sing. ^,>>3 ^ 


0\kS^ 

VOL. III. 


c/^v 

* 

T 
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Plur. 

sAaJLT " ^jouJilL 

osxs^ 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftance from 
each other, as 

yiXsD ikb Uw3 

“ O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
“ fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
“ deferts.” 

where the preterite of io 

confine, releguer, is feparated by three words. 
The noun ^ has a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perfian language j it fignifies the head, the top, 
the point, the principal thing, the air, dejire, love, 
will, intention, ^c. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
caujalsi they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into and foine- 
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to arrroe. to caufe to ar- 

rive ^ to hxm^. 

O heaven! bring that muflcy fawn back to 
Khoten j bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
to its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

- The numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulaiy than to a 
grammar j but for the ufe of fucb as will take 
the trouble to learn them by heart, i will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: 


i 

! 

kdXj yek 

me. 

p 


^^du 

two. 

t" 


<x>M feh 

three. 



chehar 

four. 

o 

s 

penge 

five. 

i 

J 

fhelh 

fix. 

V 

J 

heft 

/even. 

A 

z 

hefht 

etght. 


h 

aJ nuh 

nine. 


T 2 



ms 
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jsti deh ■ 

ten. : 


a 

b 

5 t^b yazdeh 

eleven. 



kkm’‘‘>%S 

duazdeh 

twelve. 


fi" 


iizdeh 

thirteen. 



Ou 

chehardeh^^r^m?. 


(D 

Al 

»t^*b panzedeh fifteen. 


n 


{hzxiztAeh. fixteen. 


(V 

>■ 

gcXi^ hefdeh 

fieventeen. 


lA 


jscXSJti heflideh 

eighteen. 

H 



nuzdeh 

nineteen. 


f> 

lS" 

bccft 

twenty. 

■ 

l-l 

lT 

id5^ci^jvw>Ajbeeftyek/WOT^y-OT^ 

i 


J 

^ fee 

thirty. 



f 

chehel 

forty. 

P 

Of 

o 

penjah 

fifiy- 




flieflit 

fixty. 


Vf 

t 

OUCii^' hefted 

feventy. 


A' 


hefhtad 

eighty. 


‘Ji 


naved 

ninety. 

! 

Iff 


Osad lad 

a hundred* 

: J 

r^ff 

J 

tX^O dufad 

two hundred. 

j 

pff > 


feefad 

three hundred* 

1 j 

^f f 

uu 

ipuo^I,^cheharfad four hundred* 

1 ! 

Off 

o 

cXA(Sub panlad 

five hundred. 

1 1 

‘Jfl 

'C' 

cXfua^ ftiefhfad 

fix hundred. 

1 i 

Vff 


«XA(aXiJ& beftfad 

/even hundred. 
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)Ji hefhtfad eight hundred. 

\6 nuhfad nine hundred. 

^ hezar a thoufand. 

sj j\^ o<A deh hezar thoufand. 
iS y fad hezar ahundredthoufand. 

or UXJ lac 


ORDINALS. 

nukhuft first. 

duum fecot 

fmm thin 

chehkum four 


V penjutn 

All'tlie other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 


ADVERBS. 

Lyjjj besiar much. iwToJl endek little 
eenja here. 1 ^nja there. 


If I could fend my foul to that place ^ how tri- 
fling a prefent would it be ! 

ez eenja 
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jitiXA hither i 

l-y^ c^^k where or: whither. 

her cuji ke wherefoever. 
^^^^ htexxxn without, 

ez thence, 

4nsu thither, 

Wjl ez cuja whence, 

/.,« derun 7 • ^ • 

f witrun. 

or ^^_jc3Jl enderunj 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden, 
and the fawns were fponing on the hills, 


^ T below. bala above, 

or forud) 

That evil which comes from above is not evil 

OlOv^b hamdad "x 
oL^s:'*^ fehergah V in the morning. 

or feher J 

fhamg?h in the evening, 

(_^di yejterdaj , 

peilh before. 

eknliR now. 
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chnn ^hen. 
ferda to-morrvw, 

^ pes after. 

‘sX.S^ \ ang8.1i then. 

^(LXJly^! hemdndem direBly. 

herkez ever, 
jy^ henuz yet. 

ta tinttl . 

baree once. 

^ been alfo. 

kerkezneh 

JtjI bid ez an afterward. 
hemeilheh 
deigerbah again. 

^ neez even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
,ous, and fignity^.ar. in the fame mamer ae; 

hemebu, 

cbeneen, 

chenanebeh, 

bemchun, 

bemcheneen, 

&ioU4- cbenankeh. 

^cu where? 

Odc^^^rAhemtnany^ 
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ez behri che on what account f 
chnn howf 

idXLl eenek behold! 

megher perhaps, , 

^ hem V 
^ 1 t f together. 

^ behem^ 

chera wherefore f 

cheguneh how or what, 

(fXf' cafli would! 

folx-o mebada leji by chance, 

L^' tenha alone. 


CONJUNCTIONS 


egher, or^^^gher 

eghercheh, ghercheh though, 

Ul emma, leiken, (fj bel, aXJLj 

helkeh. but, 

herchend, hcrchendkeli 

although. 

benabereen therefore, 

&Sf keh fnce, 
yCt, megher unlefs, 

(jwj pes then^ moreover. 
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\j}j becaufe. 
j^]nz except. 

PREPOSITIONS. 
j\ ez or J from, by, of 
pes 

&j beb, or be, joined to the n 
b ba xvith. 

(Sj^, pehlevi near. 

^ berai', 

ez jehet, 

merm between. 
tA forud beneath. 

j>j zeher above. 

^j| aber, or jj upon. 

before. 
be without. 
der in. 

iSjiM sui toward, 
y) zeer under. 

mz6. near. 

INTERJECTIONS, 

bl eia, 1^4 ayoha (j/6 / 

or bb_^d dereega alas f 

gT ^ ah! 
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Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
hy Gelaleddin Rumi, 

<ysii (^Lcsr’l^=» 

Alas ! alas ! that fo bright a moon Ihould be 
hidden by the clouds 1 

^jlxs fugan and efsus are likewife 

interjedtions that exprefs grief: thus in a te- 
traftich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 

(Sjy** J 

^hj ^hj 

Yeflerday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul ; and to-day her abfence fills me 
with bitternefs ; alas ! that the hand of for- 
tune Ihould write joy and grief alternately ii? 
the book of my life 1 

This great hero and poet was the lafi: king of 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond of 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the batde in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes from the Shahnama : 
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C^Ls:^! 

When the duft arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned palc j 
hut 1 railed my hattle^ax, and with a linglc 
ftroke opened a paflage for my troops : my 
fteed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile. 


* Thefe lines, are quoted by d’H-erbelot, p* i039> 
written differently in my manufcript of Ferdufi, which i ha¥€ here 
followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 

The conftru(3:ion of the Perlian tongue is 
very eafy, and may, be reduced to a few rules, 
moft of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufually placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fentence of a Per- 
fian philofopher, ' 

5cX«T JI 

Ijj (^1 j 

j cXJlO C-Xhci. ^s^ 
bs* I ^ b^T” 



"W^hcrefore Qft thou come ? if thou dft coms to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
times, thou haft not taken the right path : 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things ? and if thou art come to leek him, 
know that where thou firk waji fxed, there 
he was prejent. 

yet it is remarkable, that many Arabick plurals 
are confidered in Perfian as nouns of the fingu- 


See the Bibliotheque Orientalcy p, g 50 . 
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lar number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjefliives, as 

j\ j! 

By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December the leaves of our life arc conti- 
nually folded. 

where plural of ^ SP” 

verns in the Angular. 

There is another ftrange irregularity in the 
Perfian fyntax j the cardinal numbers areufually 
joined to nouns and verbs in the Angular, as 
jjj tiXj a thoiif and and one days. 

lislsa. C^kAJj 

If the gale fhali waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of HaAz, a hundred thoufand 
flowers will fpring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 

Thefe idioms, however, are by no means na- 
tural to the PerAan, but feem borrowed from 
the Arabs, who Atyj ^ c-.-t.J! a thoufand 

and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it fignify a thing without life, 
req^uires a verb in the lingular, and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabiek vdrbs bavg 
diftindt genders like nouns, as 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 

Mofl: adive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
fji after them, as 

(Jo C^l C^aawcXj {j_j I 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
or general, y. fill a cup ; but that it is 
inferred, if the thing be particular and limited, 
djfiy filled the cup ; examples of this 

occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac~ 
ion is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 
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Yes ! whenever the fun appears, what advan- 
tage can there be to* Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

The following remark relates to the pofition 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is underftood in the 
reft, as 

The difadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are^ 
innumerable. 

The adje£tive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as ^ beautiful 

face, Sj' cSy, ^hefcent of a rofe ; but if this 
order be inverted a compound adjedliye is 
formed, as fair faced, ^ydJrofe-^ 

fcented. 

Conjunctions which exprefs conjefture, con- 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjunct- 
ive, or potential mood, as 

* Soha is the Arahick name for a very fmall and obfcure ftar ia 

the confteUation of the Great Bear. 


28S 


■ 

■I 

I 

^g j 

II 

Hi 

r' 

■! 

H! 

Bj 

Ji 

Hi 

M i 

■j 


B 

fj 

i 

it 
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^ A£z 5 

J^JsnJ ci ^ cXjijtj U-OUi3 

b 

If I had known that thy abfence would have 
been fo forrowful and affliiSting, I would not 
have departed from thee a Angle day ; I would 
not have left thee a Angle moment. 

PrepoAtions and interjedions are Axed t® 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 





■ ' S' ' s' 

J|; Aj 4XiLijL^=D ^ rfXiUjij ! • 

I have heard that two doves lived together in 
one neft, and whifpered their fecrets 7>r one 
chamber j the duft of jealoufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguifli of misfor- 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 

OJ^=a^ 5C^ 

cXaaS=> ^ cXJj^ * C-5*^ 




Ou^ la an Arabick word fignifyiog a turn^ a change^ . ,€ 
m,atch^ excubisa; bence in Perfian^ and 
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The fpider holds the veil m the palace of Caefarj 
the Ovsrl ftands fentinel ok the watch-tower of 
Afrafiab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
lefted for the Perfian language ; but rules alone 
will avail but little, unlefs the learner will ex- 
emplify them in his own refearches : the only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wifh to poffefs the 
gems muft endeavour to find them by their own 
labours* 

ia Turkifh, fignify fo relieve the guards hy the founds 

of drums and trumpets. This ojflce is given by the poet to the owl^ 
as that of j\^ OiS^J or chamberlain is elegantly affigned to the 
fpider. Some copies have inftead of which 

reading would make very good fenfe^j^ but deftroys the beauty of the 
allulioo. 




I 



woz. iu*. 


u 


no 
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A PERSIAN FABLE 


The Gardener and the Nightingale. 


^Ui Jl Jij\^\j*i j JW’ 

jj^ ^ ^ g^'UOli* 

^LsTT Cj^^ 'wLihS (J<^i^ (^1 L (^L^U 

cy^ oo^- 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing 'Fable, 

The gardener and the NIGHT- 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a fweet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more frefh 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildnefs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
fcent of its herbs that refreflied the fpirits, con- 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales raifing delight j its fragrant 
gale fhedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe bufh frelher than the Ihrub of defire, and 
more lofty than the branch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bufli the 
rofe bloffomed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids fcented like jef- 
famine. The gardener began to (how an ex- 
treme fondnefs for thefe excellent rofes, and 
faid, 

. U2 



ai 


li 
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. OoJ 


isc^ ^!<LXA.yi (3^^ 

c^jT \j^j^' (_5f ' ,0''^^ 

^'iS ^ ,^XaAj <3^5! ( 3 ''^^ 

, ’*... ^.. . ■ '^ ■■"■'■■ ■■ i ' ■' ** '. ■ ' ^ ' 

^ cX^l^ '' 

OCS^V’'**^ 

OAKkk^ ■ <J'''’'‘‘i^^ 

Ouw 43 j! 

^cAj«y^ «!?c3s^LkWv^ c3’''~'‘^ (,.^ ^ 

iSjj^i Jj^^j^' J^\ ,' _ j- 


'"I^it^i; . I ■ l/^ l3* ■ 

■ : , ; ^ IxM) ■^-^' 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efta- 
bliihed cuftom went to view the rofes ; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his fharp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated j he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence . 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneafi- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame adion 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafioned by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin- 
gale’s bill. 
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4ju^ c3^ o* J' 

^ oLgj ^Ij ^cX^! OucAj 

4j<-Xu CXc^L^ 

\ <3L^£=2J 

L^Aw^ ^1 25i3 j-5^ (,J^' 


j.a:^ 


olyju ^lyAwa! C^rs"^ ui^^a43 I 5cX5^ 

CXkwJ AjL^^I C^cL. -QiSyS^ 

^ Lajs^^^sJ^iJ^^ \^ im . ii ^ 1 A J y^!SZ 

j\ ^yO scX^hJO^ ^IaZST? 

CxiJ^ ^^::L jK^a^ I L© 

|/*j ^ ^ 

cXjjy» Culsl^ '-Jt^y^aJ <J-yS 

UJ . ' 

Lijl^j’ ^ gcAJLe Jj\<^ j\ 

__5 C J 0 CjjS^ _jC^ 5cX>^ 

(^ljl:i». Ool^ ^ 5cXAji*J^ CijCi 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the rcfentment caufed by tbe nightingale 
broke out in the bread: of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and having 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con- 
fined him in the prifon of a cage. The dii- 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and faid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me? if thou formeft the de- 
fire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower £hail 
be the houfe of mymufickj but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doft thou not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrefted me with the lofs of my fa- 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy adion ftiould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverfions, fhouldft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon; whilft I, afflided with the anguifli of 
leparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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' 

O-l-e b ci^-b JLb 

bp *'— b« ^- 5 ^ 

^ j_^ jv^o ^ix« cj-.v^ oxbr^<_b^ 

q ^ jc 3 vj 

jj’ ^IaX;&*^ ^btV^ 

^ ‘^ifb o^y Jb. c^jb. 


gjJvUji ' — ibi^ ^ ^ Ouw.^ 

(jb> I cXi^=> Xjg^^rai ^db 

cX^j (jijJbj 

SC^T^L/ Jo ^1 

Obw-J^(^Oljb ^J.,,,aAj I j|;(_bj>^j 

■''•'■'^ C^ t,!)^ b C-otAj ^ 

ciuUlX^ (^b*K2i,^l ^! !^ J^ 

iO xXcLjiX jCi &£=> (^IOj O^ o\jb 

ajIoT sOiJCw^j 

oToU^o 
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A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale ! if with me thou re-^ 
gretteft the lofs of thj friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid, Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and confider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, %vhat will be 
thy punifhment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the Iky by exadf meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil ; 
whoever does well, good will come to him j 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difeourfe taking effeeffc upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li- 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
ftate, and faid. Since thou haft done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene- 
fits? it is neceffary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold; take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
iJae words of the nightingale to be true ; he then 
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AAjsWjfcXj ', f I 
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faid, O nightingale ! what a wonder it is, that 
thou couldft fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difcover the fpringe upon the 
ground ! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentence) when fate defcends, 
caution is vain? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impoffible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan- 
tage. 


SOT 
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OF versification; 

The modern Perfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs : they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar ^ but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re- 
ceive further information from a treatife writ- 
ten profefledly upon verfification by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet, 
There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Perfians, but the moft common of 

them are^c^^rs;^ or the iambick meafurej ^'v ^ 

orthe trochaick meafurc, and „ '$> a 
metre that confifts chiefly of thofe cmnpounded 
feet which the ancients called ’ETiwpitus^ and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as amdtores puelldrum. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or fixteen fyllables, as 

itj 

y#;: 
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Bebui na j fei kakher [ seba zan tur j re 
bucfliayed 

Zi jadi zul } fi muftiklnejGb | chi tab uftad | 
u der dllha. 

When the zephyr difperfes the fragrance of 
thofe muiky locks, what ardent defire in- 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They fometimes confift of fourteen fyllables in 
this form. 


"I 


as 


^ Iks^J Jo C^l 

Ta ghunche j ekhendanet { devlet be j ke 
khahed dad 

Ai fhakhi j gull rana j ez behri j ke miruyl 

» 

Ah ! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whofe ufe doll thou grow? 

or in this. 




as 
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Gofhem he } me her kull j ney u nagma { ti 
chengueft 

CheChmem he j me her lali [ to u gherde j 
ihi jameft 

My ear is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute : my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip, 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafure is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hephefiion, 

TXvksioc ovtoi Swafn^ai yt^sxsiv •tov Itrlov^ 

UaSui ^cc^£i(ra TxraiSo^ ^paSivay ^K(ppodirav, 

which he fcans thus, 

TXvKSia \ rsp, ovroi [ vapuai xpsKsiv ] foy Itrlop 
IIoScv $!!cp.si \ cra maihs ] ^ivay $VA \ (p^ohrav. 

Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 

as 

* iJiy J j &£=3 

Seba be teh [ neltl peer [ T melforoih j amed 
Ke musiral I tarbu elfh j u nazu noth j amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-houfe, that the feafon 
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of mirtlij joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 


or. 


as 


.« u - 




.'S 

I_^L.«b 5<Al<i ^ (^UL^ ^ o^zstJ 4x5=9 

Seba belutf j bogou an j gazali ra j nara. 

Ke &er becouh | va byaban j to dadel j miri 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar- See p. 274- 

The Perfians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
lifting of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

‘Orts ra; ’ASijya? iyMsyMfyput; pSMv. 

thus Hafiz, 

Aber ftzari ber amed badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the moft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllables, as 


I 
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Chunkeh gul reft va guliftan derguzeilit 
Neflienvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzefht 


When the rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 



In this laft meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroick or moral 
fubjeds, as the works of Ferduli, and of Jdmi, 
the Boftan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex- 
cellent Geldleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our common heroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfedion by 
Pope, and which the Engl i£h poets will do well 
to retain, inftead of adopting the lefs harmonious 
meafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe uled in Perfia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Perfian language, which are not interfperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaufe all the 
Perfian verfes muft be read according to the 
of fcanfion : thus the following elegant 
quoted by Meninfki, 
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cSJ^ M4 &/' 

muft he pronounced, . 

Tebader che j ne her tafee | buved zulfee | 
tera fad cheen 

Ke fazee her | gulee furee } zefumbul pu | 
de cheen ber che^n 

with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllablej 
and it may here be obferved, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufually accent the laft fyllablep 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be more eafy 
and fimpie j their vowels I elif,j van, and 
ya are long by nature.; the points, which they 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally fhort ; and 
every Ihort fyilable that ends with a confonant 
is long by pofitiou; as Shiraz, 

sumbul, dehan, sensen : but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have many licences j 
they often add a fhort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

tbUisl ve.I aft§.du mufhkllha^ 

" V 

and U cXwItb cuja danenda halima. 

They alfo fhorten fome long fyllables at plea- 
fare by omitting the vowels \ elif, j vavi, and 
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ya; thus beerun, which is a fpondee, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
berun: in the fame manner is ufed 

The omiffion 


jti and {^cAj for 


OJj^ 

for 

©f I elif is more common; fo gj is put for 5 
and for as in this beautiful 

couplet. 




“ Gail for wine, and fcatter flowers around j 
“ what favour, canft thou expedt from for- 
“ tune?” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale ! what fayefl; thou to her maxim ? 

In which lines is ufed for 


JhedSng jlowers, and £ot ^slSjsd*^ the 

morning. 

I ihali clofe this fedtion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the ct hemifticht 

to the or ode, which difiers from the oJu>*>S 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which tile ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I fliah .not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but ftiall feledt fucb as are remark- 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of ex- 
preffion. 

AN HEMISTICH. 

^ ,-KMv^s 3 cX.Lcsr* 

He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 

A DISTICH. 
j jd jj j 

OJ^ 

The caravan is departed, and thou fleepeft j the 
defert lies before thee; whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou afk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exill ? 

A TETRASTICH. 

cXa^s 

<JCol cXjG^yi ^ ..Jjj 

C C ^ ^ 

V ■2 *' 


P 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thdii 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is paffed, while thou art loft in indolence. 

Another. 


,*** ^ 

ot^jT J! 

oft thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem : Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftrefledj and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 

In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
hemiftichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
of every diftich. A fhort piece of poetry, in 
which the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
is called AsJai' a fragment \ as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company; 

5J L5^ 

Jl O^j 



One day, as I was in the bath, a friend 
put into my hand a piece of fcented 
I took it, and faid to it, “ Art thou mufk 
** ambergris? for I am charmed with thy de- 
“ li^htful fcent.” It anfwered, “ I was a 

■O'' 

“ defpicable piece of clay j but I was fome 
“ time in the company of the rofe; the 
** fweet quality of my companion was com- 
municated to me ; otherwife I fhould have 
“ been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
“ to be.” 

When both lines of each couplet rhyme to- 
gether through a whole compofition, it is called 
as in the following examples ; 


^^5 <xj ^ ^ 

* ghili khoflibul, a kind of vnBuous day, 

which the Perfians perfume with effence of and ufe in Ibt 

haths, in'ftead, of foap«. 
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C^vwgf ^Jj^^_JCi ^lS' 

Such is the nature of inconftant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration ; Ihe exalts no one whom flie does not 
at laft opprefs ; for £he is light in her affedl- 
ion, but mod; harih in her hatred. 

(^1 '-^L? ^ <aIcXj 

j o!<A jj 

The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mulk or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation byjuftice and liberality : 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 

* An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
virtues. The learned and excellent d’Herbelot has made a miftake 
in his tranflation of thefe lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

liotheque Orientale) for not recolleaing the fenfe haffy^ 

he made a proper name of it, and tells ns that Farrakh was a man 
whom the Perfians confider as a perfedt model of juftice and mag- 
nanimity. 
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• ^ ** i*/ 

C^um(A ti ^^cX-e i 

O^ CxA^ss 

jh J 

^jji 

tAlii 

(J.j^ JU^ O^Jl C^K^ 

There was an affedionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perifliing in that unhappy jundu re; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his miftrefs from the 
midft of the waves; “ Leave me, and take 

“ the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech; and 
when he was expiring he was heard to fay; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
“who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
danger.” 



Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufficient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Afiatick 
poetry confifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
defcriptions. There is fcarce a lefion of mora- 
lity or a tender fentiraent in any European lan- 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of 4fia. The verfes of eleven 
fyllables,. which are ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. It 
is unneceflary in this fedion to give an example 
of the Perfian or elegy, as it differs only 

in its length from the or ode, except that 

the Gaflideh often turns upon lofty fubjedls, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moftpart thepraifes 
of love and merriment, like the lio-htpi- nrlpo 
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the images and allufions in the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon in every line why they can- 
not be tranflated literally into any European 
language. 

V j?? 

cXwjL^ oCAj 

Ji" 

cXj^Iaj 

L^;^' 

^ ■ 

UJ »« 

cXitu K:>JfS^ 

^cXaj CXswc3 

iaslsa. Cl-uMjics;’^ cXaJ (^ha* 

^ J! 

rofe is not fweet without the cheek of my 
heloyed; the fpring is not fweet without 


Wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprefs and of the 
waving flowers is not agreeable without a; 
miflrefs whofe cheeks are like tulips. 

The prcferice of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy conaplexion is not delightful without 
kifles and dalliance. 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really charming without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pidures that the hand of art can devife 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feafl:. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept mj 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fweet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
MofellA. 

Alas l thefe wanton nymphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifes a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are feizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our im perfect love; what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar- 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity ; 
for no one, how'ever w'ife, ever has difcovered, 
or ever will difcover them. 

I can eafily conceive how the inchanting beau- 
ties of Jofeph affeded Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Attend, O my foul! to prudent counfcls; for 
youths of a good difpofition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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SIC 

Thou Jiaft Spoken ill of mej yet I am not of- 
fended j may Heaven forgive thee ! thoti haft 
iixjken well: but do bitter words become a 
iip like a ruby, which ought to ftied nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz { when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls; come, 
fing them fweetly : for Heaven feems to have 
fhed on thy poetry the clearnefs and beauty 
of the Pleiads, 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
fong pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflate it in verfe : the reader will excufe 
the fingularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranftatioh the eafy turn of the origi- 
nal; and I have, as nearly as poffible, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure; 
from which every reader, who underftands mu- 
fick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody as any air in 
Metaftafio. 

A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight. 
And bid thefe arms tby neck infold ; 


Oh ! when thefe fair, perfidious maids, 
Whofe eyes pur fecret haunts infeft. 

Their dear deftruQive charms difplay, 

Each glance my tender breaft invades, 

And robs my wounded foul of reft. 

As Tartars feize their dcftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glowj 
Can all our tears, can all our fighs 

New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow. 

Where nature fpreads her richeft dies. 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art? 

Speak not of fate— ah ! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine. 


* L->!(3v-e (JjlJ a melted ruhy is a common periphrafis for 

|n the PafiaR |)oetry, See Hafiz, ode 22, : 


wine 
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That Tofy cheek, that lily hand 


P 


Would give thy poet more delight 




Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold. 



Than all the gems of Saroarcand. 


i 


Boy, let yon * liquid ruby flow, 
And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 
Whate’er the frowning zealots fay: 
Tell them their Eden cannot ftiow 

; 'f ■! , 


ItX?; |j 

A ftream fo deaf as Rocnabad, 




A bow’r fo fweet as Mofellay. 
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Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom : 
*Tis all a cloud, ^tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame*' 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour. 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
f A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 

But ah I fweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofe advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravilh’d ear. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. . 

What cruel anfwer have I heard f 
* And yet, by heav’n, I love thee ftill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which llrcams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fip? 

Go boldly forth, my firnple lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe, 

f Z ileikha, Potiphar’s wife, 
t Jofeph, called by Perfians and Arabians Jufuf. 



END OF THE GRAMMAE. 


Like orient pearls at random ftrungj 
Thy notes are fweet, the damlels fay. 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fungi 
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A CATALOGUE 


THE MOST VALUABLE BOOKS 


THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Oxf. The Publick Libraries at Oxford. 
Par. The Royal Library at Paris. 
Land. The Britifli Mufeum at London. 
Prw. The Colledions of private Men, 




HISTORY. 


jstiS) ^w-Lywi^aj' L»AaJ! 

The garden of purity Mirkhond. — A general 

hiftory of Perfia in feveral large volumes, 

Oxf. Priv. 

The hiftory of the life of Sultan Acber, by the 
learned and elegant Abu Fazl. Oxf 

A defcription of the Indian empire, written by 
the order of Sultan Acber by a fociety of 
Ikilful men. — A tranflation of this book would 
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be extremely ufeful to the European compa- 
nies that trade in India, as it contains a full 
account of every province and city in the do- 
minions of the Mogul, of his revenues and 
expences, both in peace and war, and of all 
the cuftoms and ceremonies in his palace; 
together with a defcription of the natural 
productions of his empire. Oxf, 

’t'he aBions of Sultan Baber i w'ritten either by 
himfelf, or under his irifpeCtion . This book 
contains a minute account of that prince’s 
wars, and a natural hiftory of his dominions. 
Oif. 

The hijlary of Cafhmtr, by a native of that ex- 
traordinary country.— A very curious and en- 
tertaining work. Oxf 

The hiftory of the lives of the Perfian kings, 
from the head of the Sefi family to the death 
of Abbas the Cruel, improperly called the 
Great. Oxf 

%he feleB chronicle^ — This work is an excellent 
YOL. III. y 
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hiftor V of Perfia, and has been tranilated int© 
Arabick and Tufkiih. Oxf. 


A fhort hiftory of Perfia, in one volume, by 
KLandemir, a learned and agreeable writer. 



^he heart of hijtorks.'-^K copious hiftoiy of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
fixteenth eentury by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The book of viSiory . — A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a mod: beautiful and elegant ftyle. 








JO’ 


An account of the lives of the Perfian poets, by 
Devletfliah of Sainarcand. Par, 





The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perfia, written by Mirza, Mahadi, and tran- 
flated into French by the author of thi& 


grammar, h ■ ,? ■, 
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A^U olwj 

Shah Nameh. A Golle6:ion of heroick poems 
on the ancient hiftories of Perfia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Treatife on Oriental Poetrj’', in Vel. 
VI ir. Oxf, Priv. 

The works of Khakini, a fublime and ipirited. 
poet. Oxf. Priv. 

kshs.. 

The odes of Hafiz: fee the treatife abovg-men- 
tioned. Land. Oxf. Par. Prm. 

The works of Sadi; containing fh 

bed of rofes^ ^ or the garden^ and. 

or the rays of light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common 5 
but I have not feen the lafi:; they are all upon 
moral fubjedls, and are written with all the 
elegance of the P=rfian language. Oxf 

The works of Ahli; containing, 

Ia%pfttl magickyZ poem, 
y 2 ■ 
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Ajfjjjj the taper and the mothy Z ^oGm, 

a book of elegies. 
oUJ^ a book of odes. 

The works of J&ilf containing, among others, 
c^jJI the chain of gold, a poem in 

three books. 

j Selman and Abfal, a tale. 

A.«U the life of Alexander. 

i j the loves of fofeph and Zu- 

/«V<z, a very beautiful poem. 

L. 5 ^ ^o'des of Leila andMegeniin, 

^yeta«. (^1^^ colleSlion of odes, 
the manf on of the fpring. 
j\j^i the gift of the noble. 

the maimers of the juf. Oxf 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Ojf, 


XSjJjc^ 

A— 



poetical work called mejnavi, upon ieverar 
fubjeds, of religion, hiftory, morality, and 
politicks ; compofed by Gelaleddin, iurnamed 
Rumi.-^This poem is greatly admired in 
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Perfia, and it really deferves admiration. 

Priv. 

The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and are much efteemed 
in the Eaft. 

The works of Nezamij containing fix poemsj 
t&e fecrets of lovers. 

the feven faces. 

^ the loves of Chofru and Shkin. 
the life of Alexander. 

^ Megenun, sl tale, 

j! the treafure of fecrets. Lend. 


uj- 

PriVf 




Pendnama, a book of moral fentences, not 
unlike thofe of Theogenis in Greek, by 

^1 Uc kj J> Ferideddin Attar, f ond, 

oxf. ; ^ 

The works of Catebi, containing five poems; 

the jmclton of two fas.. 
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cjb the ten chapters. 

j beauty and love. 

_jyaX^ j the conqueror and triumpher. 

Gulendam. 

There are many more hiftories and poems 
written in Perfian ; but tbofe above-mentioned 
are the moft celebrated in Afia. The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudeki, who 

tranilated Pilpai’s fables into verfe; 

Redudi, who wrote an art o'f poetry called 

the inchanted gardens ^ 

Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the adions of Tamerlane : not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, wli®, 
are very little known in Europe. 


PHILOSOPHY, 

The light of Soleil or Canopus. — A very ele- 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by 
Cafhefi. Ox/1 

The touchftone of learning; a ipore fimple 
tranflation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazi. 
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The Perlian tales of a thoufand and one days, 
translated into French by Petit de la Croix. 

NcgariftAn the gallery of piSlures, by Joutni.— 
A mifcellaneous work upon moral fubjedls, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox- 
ford. MarfiSQI. : 

a^L} 

A fyftera of natural philofophy, by Isfahani. 

0:pf. 

The natural hiftory of precious ftones. Oxf. 

There are many books in Perfian upon Geo- 
metry, Algebra, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phyfick j all which de- 
ferve to be read and hudied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
feripts j all their favourite works are generally 
written upon fine filky paper, theground of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver dull, the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometimes perfumed with 
effence of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Joieph and Zuleica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the mod beautiful manu- 
fcript pi the world : the margins of every page 
are gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers | 
and the hand- writing is elegant to the highefl: 
degree: it is in the eolleiflion of the learned 
Greaves, N®. 1. The Aflaticks have many ad- 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour j the Egyptian 
reeds with which they write^, are formed to 
make the fined: flrokes and flouriflies j and their 
letters run fo eafily into one another, that they 
can write fafter than any other nation. It is 
not ftrange, therefore, that they prefer their 
manufcripts to our bed printed books; and if 
they ihoald ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will dill do right to prefervc 
their claffical works in manufcript. 

I ihall conclude with a Perfian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, an4 diall add a few remarks 
upon each of them. 

i. 

NISKHI. 

This is the only form of writing that we can 
imitate exadtly by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the charadlers; and 
tt mud, there^re^ be learned before we attempt 

1 
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to read the other hands: it is frequently ufed 
by the PerfianSj and the hiftpry of Nader Shah 
was written in it. 


11 . 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafiiy be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the Perfian lan- 
guages and if they do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
ilrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j J are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
characters are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except that and yi, are often ex- 
prefied by a long firoke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecqnd line, which anfwers to 
: there are alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their lines of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner; 
if the line be too Ihort, they lengthen it by a 
fine firoke of the reed j if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranfcribers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line» and not the firft 
pbove the fecpnd, as we dp : a Perfian would 
write the following verfes in this order, 

ravijhed ears monarch hearSt 

AJjumes the god\ Jffedts to nod. 
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It mull be confef&d, that this irregularity ia 
writing, joined to the confufion of the diacriti-, 
cai points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manufcripts, till the lan- 
guage becomes familiar to us; but this difficulty, 
like all others in the world, will be infenfibly 
furmounted by the habit of induftry and perfcr. 
verance, without which no great delign was 
ever accomplilhed. 


III, 

SHEKESTEH, 

■ In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are negledledj the points which diftinguiffi 
from t-Ji, ^ from and O from uu, eij and 
&c. are for the moft part omitted, and theft 
feven letters, 1 O are connedled with 

thofe that follow them in a moft irregular man» 
ner. This is, certainly, a confide rable difficulty, 
which muft be furmounted before the learner 
can tranflate an Indian letter: but I am per- 
ftiaded, that thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty ftill greater, which is 
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NISKHI, 


cAj ! yJ aJIaj 


Ji\ i-jLo 


J^, 


-of . , *r 

dKjT^ aJ^ u 4 j^ 

A>} ^p>UvisN»l 

" (^1 C_^ "f 

O'^-J ! aJLk*^ < 3 «a 42 J A^zz 3 

cX.fi^ aJU) ^1^=^ (^<^^^=tJ Mj 

<A^jAi 2 X«c 

!^J aJ y^=) (^_5aI A^=3 IJmJvWJ jJLc> 

(• C _)!c>^ A::^ oLA^yJ 

cXjI^^ aJ!^a^= 2 .-; c 3 ^ 

|aiij:::ia*. CX^Xi ' c^ Jv^aJ 
dKpTjJ 
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The following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of confiderable ufe to learners, to thofe 
in particular who are unprovided with dictiona- 
ries; fince it is not only intended as a literal al- 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex- 
tracts and authorities from the various writers 
interfperfed through the Grammar, but as a vo- 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any dictionary, 
there are a variety of infeparable particles pre- 
fixed and annexed to words, which muft be 
analyfed or feparated before the meaning can be 

found: for example, 

which literally fignifies to defire is, 
muft not be looked for under the letter j but 
under the j prefixed being the infeparable 
prepofition /or, to, in, ^l/implying de/re, CSc. 
and (for the third perfon prefent of 

to be. 

It is unnecefiary to multiply examples, but it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 
in mind, that the principal of the fe prefixed 
particles are, 

jjl the Arabick particle the. 
j (or ^/before words beginning with I) the 

charaderiftick of the firft: future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

«xj or j the prcpofition iriy fo^for, &c. 
j prefixed fometimes by way of pleonafm, 
to which no tranllation can give any precife 
meaning, 
b with. 

without. 

J from, with, by, &c. 

.J^(for which, what. 
f or charaderifticks of the pre- 

fent tenfe.- — Thefe charaderifticks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au- 
thors, 

(or before words beginning with f) 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 
aJ or J (or before words beginning with 

f) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 
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The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow : 

The poffeffive pronouns 
^ or my, mine. our . 

Acj cjI or cuj thy, thine. K^your. 

^his, her, its. ^ior 

the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creatures. 

lib the plural of inanimate nouns, 

I or b the poetick vocative. 

!j the termination of the oblique cafes. 
c:.v>« the third perfon prefent of to he, 

is fometimes equivalent to our a or one -, 
and at other times after nouns ending with I or 
5 it marks that the following noun is in the ge- 
nitive cafej and it is then equal to our of. 

The Perfian writers make frequent ufe of the 
contradled infinitive; when the learner therefore 
cannot find fuch words as or in 

the Index, let him look for J 

&c. 


The A prefixed to fome words in the 
Index Ihows that they are of Arabick ori- 
ginal. 
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uJf Water, fountain: luftre, 

^1 upon : a cloud. 

Aj\^\pLofythtjvi(k. 

colour, paint, comp, of water and 

colour. 

A Abfal, proper fiame. 

A Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 

name. 

A Abuleis (father of the lion) proper 

name. 

Ku\ ( annexed to words) thy . 

I .fire . I fiery . 

A a mark, impreflion. 
to plant. 

A (w}»lcX=s.l pi. of AjcXis. the eyes, 

Aj]jsJ pi. of ^ the noble, free. 

A or care, grief. 

^ a prefent, favour, benefit. 

A iX^ssJ Ahmed (mofi; worthy of praife) a pro.- 
per name, ‘ 

A pi. of Jcsh affairs, conditions i fecrets, 

to draw a Jword^ knife, &c. 
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choice, liberty; prudence, 
end, finally; another. 

A modems; pofterity. 

A Adam; a man: a mefienger. 
A Id! when. 

jid! the 9th Perfiau month; vernal. 


(j_^l::s?^dT the province of Media, 

JT" bringing, bring, thou, y9-o« 

IjT adorning, yhcOT 
ITT to adorn. 

^Ijl reft. 

(^jj\ vjor^, from iQLkf3\}j\ 
t^l may bring, yhozz? 

A dL^I fafety, redtitude. 

Irem, name of a fabulous garden in the 
fuppofed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 
j\ from. 

d^^dljThe fets at liberty, 

^d[)T liberty. 
affli<3:ing,yri)»? 

to rebuke, afflid, wound. 

{j! Jl from that, 

Lk^TJI thence, 
from this. 

Lsc^-I Jl hence. 
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on account of. 

wherefore? why? 

Oi^ j! on account of. 

Of^jT sMi&eds/rom 

ts/j( whence. 

Qx^exx&nctdi,from{^Ci>^)^ 

^jisjUcjT temptation, experience, 
to try, tempt. 

from amidft. ' 

y^oSjj\ from one another. ■ 

(jc^1 to few together. > 

LwTlike, refembling: appealing. , . ‘ 

(jiujUrr reft, both from 
! a horfe. 

A hearing, found. 

they liftened. 

a_j!^swI pL of ^ fecrets. 

heaven, 
to reft. 

yi,l (annexf d to words) th^ir. 

VijCil a tear. • 

clear, evident. 

(^UjiTriove, friendlhip, familiarity; knowledge, 
difturbing, from 
to diffurb. 
j a neft. 

A confufion, pain, 

z 2 




A pt. of parts, traits: 

A JfjJCcI equality, temperance. 

A ^Uuc! belief, :^th. 

A great i greater, 

jlc! a beginning, 

A (jLaffI pL of branches.’ 

to embrace. 

A pi. of ^ rivals, jealoufy. 

to cut. 
l-jUs t the fun. 

ajIas! or ajIajI a bottle j an ewer, 
to fall. 

j\J\ exalting, from ,^yd=Sj > ! 

Afrafiab, proper name. 
to inflame. 

jt^j\ inflaming, the above. 

^^0^1 to create. 

creating, the above, 

! or (^\y \ increafing, from 
I to increafe. 


increafing. 
alas ! 

to fpeak idly, 
fprinkling, Ihedding, 
to fprinkle, Ihed. 



1 throwing, from 
^cXaXs! to throw. 

A ^IcXjI j&/. cups. 

A ^:;4s».!cX 5! their cups. 

A I afSrmation, confirmation. 

A Akhev {greoxet) proper name, 

41 or o\J^\ intelligent, vigilant j knowledge. 
though. 

filling. t to fill. / 

now. 
t full. 

A the article iho, 

. ui 

A Jl but, except. 

A cjUUdl efteem, refpeft, 

A ! g'entlenefs, lenity. 

I I 

A ^hs: ! mufical notes, 

A the mind. 

A ‘..-jDI a thoufand. 
c^f fprinkled, llained,y9-cz« 
to fiain, fprinkle. 

A I O God, heaven ; divine. 

A O-Ji the Arab, article prefixed to tX> aid, 
ftrength, hand, &c. 


f 


(annexed to words J my. 


^<3Ui! to prepare j to be ready. 
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A (jU! fecurlty, mercy ; fincerity. 
cXseThe eaiTie; coming; 

to approach : the approach. 
tXiij tX-eT coming and going, 
i to*day . 
tornight, 

to learn, teach, 
ikilled, teaching. 

to mix. 

Jv^Thope. hopeful. 

a prince, noble. . 

oik Mi^^ {hzh, proper name. 

mixing, 

jJT'he: that: time: now, 

^jUTthofe. 

to fill, 

A^UaUl defire, expeSation, 

Ic^T there, in that place, 

A ^1:^1 liars. 

to throw, dart. 

JltXjl throwing, yrow t&e above ^ 

Q^jcXil within. 

Kl^OJ\ little. 

to gain, gather. 

to befpiear. . 

gathering, gaining, 
thought, confideration. 
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Tthithen 

&ju! that which; he who. 

or oI^JT then, at that time, 
to think. 

to excite, raife. 
raifing, exciting. 

A j!yl Anvar (fplendor) proper name. 

1^‘Tthofe. 

A pL rivers. 

<A!' erji or j he, {he, it: his, hers, its, 
jl himfelf, herfelf. 
i'i 1 a voice, found : fame. 

^ tinies. 

jbjl devouring, fwa3Iowing,/r(Jw 
to devour. 
jjT bringing, /r^;?2 
Ijjl him, her, it j to him, See. 

A !^jl p/. leaves. 

^_ 5 Ajjr to bring. 

iAjjjl a throne: a manufaduring village. 

A pi. of affairs, adtions. 

A Jjl hrft : the beginning. 

A forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

A Jvi^! ikilful: .endowed with, poffeffed of ; 
* people. 

wife. 
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a fawn. 

r coming ; come thou, from ^^cXcT 
(^1 or bl O ! fgn of the voc, cafe, 

A ^bl times, days, />/. <f 

to ftand. 

^^Uol they: their, theijifelm, 

^U»jl them : to them. 

O Sir ! 

A the right hand, 
this, ^bbl thefe. 

bs'^l here. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ > 


fo, thus, 
y*ilA hither. 
lXLI behold. 

Abl a mirror, 
l^f theie. 

(j«^I nature. 
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j withj in: to, for. 
b with, poffeffed of: fince. 
ob a gate j a chapter. 

^b Baber, a proper name, 

(^yikb to play. 

cSb the wind, airs let it be. 

<^b zephyr; a gentle gale; the eaft or 
morning wind. 
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wine, 

^b a load, baggage, 

Perfian. 

(^^b once, 

Jb playing, play thou,yr. 

JL) again, anew, 

to with-hold, 
otXyb a player j playing. 

^b being, be thou, from 
Uib a baMw, governor, 

O^b it may be j it may happen, /row 
^j,cXAji;ib to fprinkle, difFufe, 

^b a garden, ^^L^b a gardener. 

^jJob to weave : to tinge, 

A (^b the remainders permanent. 

lSXj fear, care. 

lSXj pure, chafte, clean, 

jL/Ij affedfionate, 
more pure. 

^^IcX/b innocent, unblemiflied. 

beautiful, amiable. 
ojjftj gentle, pure, lovely. 

Jb a wing ; an arm. 

Sb above, upwards. 

(^O^Jb to ftrain. 
ti I tXcb in the morning, 
ot^b fifteen. 


cX« 2 ib five hundred. 

■ ' 

together. 

tXjb it is neceffsiry,Jrom ^jvJuwjb 
^!(Jkjb permanent^ from (fU a foot, andjto ibs 
partkipk of to ha^NQ. 

to be neceflary. 
to accept, 

he took or bore up. 
fear thou,y9-o;!« 

0^y:s h^W^&d.,from Tbhe frst j ap- 

pears to be redundant, 

isa^: {pi. an infant. 

CU^ for. 

metre : the fea, 

the lambick meafure, 

A the Trochaick meafure. 

A ^ J^ind of verfe, confifting of lam- 

bicks and Spondees. 

^^<^1 f two feas. 

Bokhara, name of a place. 

(jJkss? to boil. 

I may or can give,y^a/;f 

(^cXawjcst^ to give; 

<Xj bad. bad of me, 

(mIcXj to or for thefe. 



ji- 

qIcXj know thou. I might ha¥e 

known, 

ocXj give thoa,/r-2»2 

OvjJu cGnfpicuoully, publickly. 

\^oMoo^_ to become confpicuous. 

^jvj accepting, 

to accept. 

j full. ^ the bofora : upon upon thy 
brfom. yj carryings ravifliingsyro^ 
to reft. 

1 fhould reft.- 
peX.XT^ to afcend. 

( cl j for, becaufe. 

«jJT^ arifes, comes, from pcX^ljJ 
iajy a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplendor, 

to finifh, compofe^ 

J!ti^. compofing, completing. 

CSjIO y. he finifties, performs. 

pc!!^ to bear, carry, lead. 

they carry off. 
oc^. a veil, tapeftry. 

a chamberlain, porter. 
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afk .a&ing. 
cXmjJ it arrives. 

above, on the top <?r head, 
to aik. 

>j( 25 cXa*w j we have afked. 


he went away, 

iiSjj a leafj powers arms; ornament ; a muii- 
cal inftrument. 
to fill. 

to. return, recede, 
to afeend, mount. 

&j!^ a butterfly, moth. 

a prote^lor^ nouriflier ; educating ; educate 
thou, 

to educate, nourifli, 
education. 

out of, 

together. 

to beware, abflrain. 
abftinence, chaftity. 

CS tJ an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, fcattered. 
under, below. 

’ whiter, decay. 
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they will give n^^from •• 

a garden ; a brealL, ' ^ 

to bind, iliut. 
a boy, child. 

^tylu much, nriany. 

it bloffomed, " ' 

let us break. 

A K:Djuaj fight : pruderfce. ^ \ ■ 

A (JUoJ lazy; a mifcreant. v ' 

A <J^ vain, fruitlefs. '' 
cXju after. ^jTjl cXsu afterwards. 

'i.d perfon^ imperative from to 

command, &c. 

is to my defire. 
tXjjUCS he lhall dig,^o« 
jOo leave thou. 
jfj fay th.on,from 
t^Jv^ it lhall pafs, 
but. 

A Xj misfortune; without. 

A a country, region. 

a nightingale. 

&fXj but. 

OJSj a tiger. 

A yes. 

it fhall peri{h,/rom (^<3^ 

t * 
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fjijj monfn thout from 
^ five. o(r^< fifty, 
the fifth. 

cXu binding, compiling; bind thou. 
cXaj advice, counfel. 

(-jXiftXu to fuppofe, think. 
cicXxj can bind,y9'ij;iw 

a garden of violets. 

fhowed, from : The j prefixed 

Jeems to be redundant. 
to be. 

C^cXjO^ they \tttt,from 
oc^ a little branch. __ 
an excule. 
a kiis. 
a garden. 

he kifiedj front ^ 

to hide, cover, conceal, 
an owl. to the owl. . 

iSys fragrance, fmell. 

(Sj-i rofe-fcented. 

&j good: in, into, 
jlgj the fpring. 

the manfion of the fpring. 
chearfulnefs. 

becaufe, for, on account of: all, every one : 
fortune ; pre-excellence. 




^ Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name, 
the breaft, fide: near: the ancient Per- 
fian language. 

^ together, one with another, 
without, 
come thou, 

a defart: uncultivated. 

I lhall find. 

bring thou,j9-«»* 

A white; brightnefs. 

AJl^acup. 

fearlefs. 

imUI^ faithlefs, mercilefs. 

learn, 

A C^vAJ a houfe; a diftich. 

♦ ♦ «? 

jJo«ol.A^ inconfiderate. 
irregular. 

without affiftance. 
a root, origin, 
without a thorn, 
ignorant, 
to fift. 

to take captive. 

falfe, faithlefs. r 

openly: a difcovery. 



JcXju heartlefs, difeonfolate. 

^^ old; an old man* 

\j/^ adorning, colle<9:ing. 

to dcclc. 

without, out of doors, 
fliedding, fifting,/ro;i« 

CkNj>^ twenty. 

before; the front. 

innumerable. 

inconftant; afflided. 

Aj’LXJu new. novelty. 

,Xaj the face, form. 

J 

(J^ an elephant. 

^ fear, danger, 

unequalled, 
to meafure. 
feeing. 

^ 1 ,^ I may fee, both from 
or IgXJl endlefs. 
helplefs, unfortunate, 
to join, touch. 

du^j touching, joining, reaching. 




cjl (jr f annexed to words ) thy. 

Ij until, that, in order to. 
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l^lj beat, flame; fplendor; ftrengthj defire; a 
fever; contorfion. 

to caufe to fiiine. 

I may turn; 

to turn, twift; to fliine, make warm; to 
be able-. 

bright, fhining. 
to twift: ; haften ; wager. 

^b obfcurity ; a hair; a tbread^tbe fi^mmit* 
^Ijb fpoil, prey, ruin. 

i^yb obfcurity, darkiiefs. 

A a hiftory, chronicle. 

dark. darker, 

qjb' frelh, new, young. 

^■(^b more frefti, &c. 

^Xib to inflame, burn. 

A <J..H5b confideration, fpeculation, 
bJ let alone, leave, relinquifli. 

A a prefent ; rare, elegant. 

A prudence, advice; government; regti* 
lation. 

A a record, obligation, 

^ moift, frelh. 
thee; to thee. 

harmony, modulation. 

AOuJatomb. 
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A hr^y order, regularity, 
thou feareft,/ro»^ 

-j to fear. 

thou mayeft fear. 

A yj^ pointing; fhame, anguifh. 

A ’JSy a beautiful man or woman; a Turk j 
leaving, relinquifhing. ^ 

correding j arranging. 

A wtAJustj compofition, invention. 

A aUI or 1^' omnipotent God. 

A hafle. 

A <JioJ<xj hanging, dependent ; the moft ele- 
gant kind of Perfian hand-writing. 
a Jo bu’ negligence: contempt. 

U) 

A relaxation, walking; contemplation. 

^ bitter; feverely, 

bitter in the mouth. 

L^lyj* diver fion; a fpedacle, feeing. 

A ' full, perfed:; completion, end: com- 
pletely. 

■ ■ u* 

A Uyj a wifh; fupplication. 

the body, perfon. 
l^j' alone, only ; folitary. 
y thou: thy. y thyfelf. 




,A (/»/- ^:J^) hiftories. 

i^\jj it is ^oK\h\Q, from 
A Sjfj repentance; converfion. 

to colled: ; to pay debts. 

A OxAA^’ congratulation. • 

wretched, empty, naked, poor, 
an arrow: the river Tigris, 
fharp; violent, paffionate. 
a fword. ' 

A moiliure. 

A the conllellation Pleiades* 

A (js^' precious : the eighth. 


tus*. a place. 

jOU., an inchanter j inchanting. 
a remedy* 
a filTure, a breach* 
eJT La. to tear, 
a cup, glafs; mirror, 
a mantle, robe; bed* 
a colledion. 

^jlsa. the foulj a beautiful woman* 
j^Uba. fouls ; friends ; lovers. 

A A % 


(^1^ delighting the foul, 
having lifCi an animal. 

A the forehead. 

A <1^1. ftudy, endeavour. 

which; wherefore, why? 

A (//. a won 

fortune; the world, globe. 

Circaffia. 

A a crime. 

Iljc^ or ^ except, unlefs. 

to leap; to leelt, examine, 
eye* 

a fountain, 
to tafte, try^^^ 

.1 I have tafted. 

C " 

A Ojt:^ a curling lock. 

aJU;:^ a kind of mulical inftrument, a lyre, a 
lute. 

the heart. jjC> heart-piercing. 

what doft thou do ? comp^ of (for &^) 
what, and the 9.d perfon pref. of 
isdjf^ how ? what ? 

A Gelaleddin (the glory of reli- 

gion) proper name. 

A eXX:^ a volume : the sfkin. 

A beauty, elegance. 




Gemfliid, proper name. 

A colleftion, aflembly, troops, 

a garden, meadow. 
j\^^, verdant plains, meadows. 

(^Lc^ in like manner. 

in the lame way. 

AJoUsi. in this manner, thus. 


A ciUjifc or paradife. 
cX*^ how many ? 
cXXcs, how often ? 
fairy land, 
a harp, lute. 

w’hen (or like, as. 

feek thou,yr(?^; 

Uj! a.:^ an anfwer. 

(^ 1 5 .^ young j a young man. 
youth. 

A (pL of jewels, 
how ? when, 

A.^j^ when that. 

Jouini, name of an author. 

thou mayeft £mk.y from 
what, which. 

Aci. leaping, 

fft- f™''- 

fourteen, 
four hundre4t 
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the fourth, 
the world. 

conq ueror of the world, 
,C 5 », poffelTing the world. 

A Oy^ diligence, folicitude. 

43Y5-fo«y- 

what ? what is it ? * 

he gathers, yr£?w 

what doft thou feek r 

what doft thou fay? 
China : a ringlet. 

I may gather, y9i?«f 


A neceflity : poverty. 

A arriving ; completion ; harveft, pro- 

duce : profit. 

A Hafiz (a man of great memory) na^fie 
of a poet. 

A Jli.. a condition, ftate : a thing: time prefent, 
A oJless.. motion, adtion ; ftate. 

A imprifonment. 

A ^-JuJtXsa. (pi, of AjCcXsa.) gardens - 
A news j an accident, 

A_jLXca. caution. 

A motion : a vowel, ' ■ 



A Ovjjjis. envy, malevolence. 
A beauty, elegance. 

A c:.*.^=5. followers, troops. 

UJ 

A true: truth, reafon. 

A fincerity : truly. 

A a decree ; wifdora. 


r 

A fcience 3 a myftery ; a miracle. 

A wife : a dodor, learned man, philofo- 

pher, phyfician. 

A lawful. 

A a bath* 

A praife. 

A fpL accidents, news. 

A aJI^ affiftance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi- 
nence, mountain. 


A ^ 1 }=^ (P^' neceffaries,neceffities : 

things. 

A iifej a portico, veftibule. 

A (/>/. frauds. 

A living, lifej an animal. 


a thorn, 

jlckjliL anguifh, refentment. 
to riie. 

A pure^ excellent j noble, 
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A mind, heart, difpofition. 

Khakani, name of a poet. 
liXbL earth, dull:. 

A a mole on the face. 

A the Creator, 

jjbk a lord, grandee j an inn. 

{^/. of Ajlrjk.) houfes. 

A hiftoryj news; fame, 
relate from 

to inform, relate. 
Khoten, Tart ary. 

A afliamed, bluChing; envy. 

A a blulh, ihame. 

tc-K^ God, 

a prince, lord, patron, 

O God! O heaven! 
Aj’UocX^!<3ck. the only Lord God. 
friend of 'God, prop. name. 
ftately, pompous. 

' «jW Kti 

A murmured; fell, f'om^ 

inteliedl; fmall. 
minute, fubtile ; minutiae. 


contented, 

content. 

charming, pleafant, 
ci. a cocl^ or hen^ 


I am contented. 


% 



:: 

rage, emotion: an attack, 
buying: he bought, 
the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cj/rz/j, 

A proper nam€. 

A hrk a muftacho: a line, rule. 

A a crime, error. 

palpitation of the heart. 

A Ou^.)4ai. the beft part of any thing, the fub-r 
ftance, cream. 

A fincerity, purity, 

fmiling, pleafant. 
fleepj a dream, 
j^:^! drowned in fleep, 

the place of reft ; a bed. 

!j!^ eating, devouring. 

to be willing. 

a reader, finger, finging: viands, viduais| 
a table. 

to read, fing, 
afk, call, wifli for. 

you will, both from 
pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c. 
moft beautiful, 

C»J^ ^ ' fair-faced. 

or one s lelf^ 
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to eat, devour. 

^ X, .A. tile fun. 

(J^j^ fweet. 

joy be to — 

fweet-fcented. 

fweet-tempered. 
blood, blood-dropping. 

difpofition, temper, 
to chew the cud. 

imagination, phantafy; a fpedlre: vain, 
fruitlefs. 

nfmg^from or 

to rife, fpring up. 

t CcXiurk. thou hail rifen. 


darknefs, night. 

equity ; a gifc ; lamentation. 

to give, 
having, y9-(5zw 

A _j!<b a family; houfe^ town. 
\j\C:i 'Dsxa., Darius. 

1 have, enjoy, polTefs. 
OvijIcX they have or hold. 

Cawj{»^ he had, both from 
■ to have, hold, 

a wound, fear. 
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a net, fnare, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment 
knowing: a veffel; fheath. 
lj!o> a wife or learned man, 

AibUlti prudently, wifely. 

Jl<3 I know, 
to know, 
learning. 

learned; a dodor. 

learning, literature. 
c> 3J!<^ they know,yroOT 

fnare, allurement ; a grain: cannon ball. 
<3 thou knoweft, doft thou know'? 

A dominion, adminiftration of juftice, 

jOt in, above; around : a gate. 

(^/. o/'sjd^) pearls. 
i^O^\j<S to enter. 

to carry in. 

to flilpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree. 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs, 
right, compleat, 
harfh, hard. 

betrothed, 

delay. 

he beholds, from , 
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to view, bfhold. 

^ tjCi within: the heart; intrails. 

(jQ<3 the Perfian language. 
bjO the tea, a wave. 

to underftand. 
or alas ! 

the hand, 
an enemy. 

a regider, journal ; index. 

A ciJbj<3 minute; fubtile, fmall ; a fubtilty ; 
a minute, 

depart from, leave, 
it paffes away, 
again ; another, 

j 3<3 the heart, 

raviihing, delightful, o/V Jti an4 

yj[ participle of to exalt, fufpend. 

agreeable, falutary, Ci3^v/. c/" J<3 andy^ 
{fo^ of to defire, afk, 

_jlcX)o> a miflrefs; heart-ravhhing, comp. Jti 
andj\C:> particip. of to have, hold. 

heart- wounding, comp, of andjy^ 
part, of to burn. 

u-o^<3 heart-deceiving, comp, of and/ 
part, of ^jvXA^ to deceive, 
heart-conquering, comp, of J<A and 
\ 3 ^ /rffjK to open, conquer, &c, - 
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^ time : breath : pleafure. 
the brain, the palate, 
a friend; harmony, comp, of ^<3 breath, 
andjlwj from to do, make, 

two. 

A a fpecies of large trees ; orchard: 

rattles for children. 

a circle, orbit, revolution : rolling*, 
diftance, abfence. 
jjiS fewing, piercing. 
o<3jj0> twelve. > 

OwjjO a friend, miftrefs. 

dearer, more friendly. 

two hundred. 

A or felicity ; riches ; a kingdom, 

ftate. 

^<3 the fecond. 

oO a village ; a giver : ten. 

fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality, 
fear, aftonifhment. 
a villager, 
oii ten thoufand. 

4^(3 wdnter,. firft winter month, December f 
- yefterday. 

A_jb«5 (j&/. <f friends, families, habita- 

tions ; a country. 



iXjC^hs{!dLW,from 
Juti to fee, 
fight, 
yefterday* 

another, again. 

a colledlion of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal of juftice. 


A jO pofielfcd of, endowed with. 
A tnajeftick. 


A gold. 


A tranquillity. 

Jb a fecret, myllery. 

£l_; a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A iJb6jj compaffion, favour. 

^Ou]^ to draw, drive, banifli. 
a w'-ay, path. 

jjlj to rob, fteal, infeft the highway. 

A fragrant j fragrance. 

a verfe of four lines, a word of four 



• t a cheek, face ; a groan ; the found of a 
mull cal iiiftrument. 

2, cllCClc« 

A aJUjj an embaflyj a mandate. 

^cAaJLj^ to caufe to arrive. 

to grow ; to be delivered. 

A ^ manner, law, regulation. 

SLvriveStfrom 
to arrive. 

AAjiy a line, thread. 

A Radiid (a condudor) froper nmm, 

A U.s^ tender, delicate, lovely, 
motion. 

to go ; departure, 
to dance : motion. 

A colouring, painting, embroidery: writing? 

a letter, charader ; arithmetick. 

Roknabad, name of a place, 

°f /v) 

A j he threw ; throwing, 

forrow, pain. 

cXy a wanton, dilTolute, drunken perfon, 

liisX) colour, paint. 

KSjjfjj many-coloured, various, 
y coioured. 

A \jj right, competent, w^orthy. 
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A the foul, life, fpirit. 

Ijjf fpirit-raifing,y?wz 

Rudeki, proper name* 


j^j a day. 


J^hj fortune, world, time, an age ; wind, 
air, vanity. 

a journal. 

(SjJJ r fortune, 

fplendid, evident, 
more fplendid. 
light, fplendon 
A a garden. 

A '-Jijjj beauty, elegance. 

<^JJ j_j face, top. 
iSjJ thou doft go, from 

thou doll grow, from 
a road, way. 

herbs fin general) pnoperly fweet 

bafil. 


to pour. 

pouring; dropping, 
to buz. 


J C/^^JO from ; if. 
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to be born ^ to bring forth, 
a complaint : a bed, a place, 
to complain. 

&JjJ dew; fro ft, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

A oOoJ the moft excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream, 
above, high, fuperior. 

a wound, blow, ftroke. 
dilpelling. 

to ftrike, hurt, impel, 
to polifh. 

jJ gold. 

pale, yellow, 
goldfmith. 

ornamented with gold. 

^^JJ golden, 
to live. 

jsjj from whom ? 

a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Potipbar’s wife. 

A the ivorldj fortune; time, feafon. 

emerald-coloured. 

made of emeralds, 
ground, earth. 

^JJ ftriking, difturbing, from - j 

a prifon. 


VOL. III. 
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^ life. 

A JIjJ decay, mifery. 
poifon, venom, 
poifonous. 

Venus ; courage; gall, 
lofs, damage. 

c^J an ornament; beauty. 

LuJ beautiful- 
Ji \j^j more beautiful. 

tXuJ agrees, yro/K 

to quadrate, agree with. 
yj under, below. 

\yj becaufe, for. 




Uj like, refembling. 

A a {bore, coaft, bank. 

to prepare, make. 
jLi full of. 
jUi preparing. 

he makes, both from 
otXijbw a compofer, performer, 
a cup. 

A>-JiU» the leg. 

a cup-bearer, water-carrier. 

going, : 
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aJLw a year, age. 
a ihade. 

A a caufe, motive. 

to refign, commit, recommend, charge, 

enjoin. 

light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to prick. 

a foldier, foldiery, army. 
ocXaawj white. 

ocXa^ the morning, aurora, 

to take, ravifli. 

(^[Xm taking: a country. 

QivjUti praife,y9(?w 
to take. 

to {have, erafe, efface, 
injury, oppreffion, tyranny, threatening, 
the injured, afflided. 
a tyrant. 

the wicked. 

a tyrant, 
to praife. 

A 5t2>h:sr^ a kind of carpet. 

A 2fT^ rhyme, melody j the cooing of doves, 
A adoration. 

A difpofition, temper. 


B B 2 


the morning, crepufcle ; inchantment. 

or the morning. 

A belonging to the morning, 

adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeechi a word, 

head, end, extremity ; love, delire : princi- 
pal fupreme. 

A a lamp, lanthern; the fun. 

from beginning to end. 
jl^l^ lofty, tall; glorious. 

to banilh to a place, to confine, 
to mix, compofe. 

an occurrence, accident : a tale, fong, 
warbling. 

wanton; aftoniflied, confufed: a va- 
gabond. 

jyn a cyprefs-tree; a horn. 
a_^mj joy: a prince, chief, 
mixing, y9-o:» 
convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

of a good dilpolition ; happy, auguft. 
Sadi, name of a poet. 

A an endeavour, diligence. 
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the Jtar Canopus i name of a P erf an au- 

thor. 

thirty. 

!sUi*j tfr aamj black. 


L5' 

cSl 


.^Uwj blacknefs. 

bathed, full of water. 


ocij^ thirteen. 

three hundred, 
filver. 

the face, colour. 
jQlvered. 

the bofom, breaft. 
the third. 





or qK. ( annexed to words) his, her : to him, 
to her. 

a branch, twig, horn. 

mirth, 
the evening. 
jslX^Lij in the evening. 

(for they ; their, 

to comb. 
oc^'Ui fixteen. 

ishi» a king, emperor. 

royal, princely. 
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tonight. 

A youth, 

one night. 

cjtXwj hafte. 

^ make hafte. 
to make hafte. 

^ fpl. or y^) a camel. 

A 5^^ a tree. 

A ftrength, force, agility. 

Ow he was : going, from 
^cXj^ to he, &rfC. 
uj! wine. 

' J , 

bathful. 

haChfulnefs. 
to wafti. 

fix. fixty. 

A (pl. of P°«S> 

doctors. 

A aia.^ light, flame, fplendor. , 

a hunter. 

^ISJ, breaking, /row 

to cleave, tear, break. 

A OoijCi a complaint, 
fugar. 

eating fugar. 
to hunt, take, feize. 
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\ a cheft of fugar. 

(jUjvN j±S3j^ J 

fugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower. 
<iiX^M^= 3 ^ Shekefteh (broken) t/je current Perjian 
hand^writing^ ufed in Hindostan, 
to bloflbm ; to admire. 

OXXhi they hloffom, Jrom the ahove^ 
iCig a flower, 
patient. 

patience, toleration. 

you, your. lyij yourfelvc 

jlyiij number ; numerous. 

ye, you ; to you. 

A odour, fragrance. 

to number, enumera,te, 

A the fun j gold, 

a fcymitar. 

A a candle, wax taper, 

gy 

A 4X^ odour : nature, cuftom ; an atom, 
to underJftand. 

Q^Ui^ knowing , the above, 
or to hear. 

j»! oC>ydi^ I have beard. 

they heardjyro;^ 

jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent. 

A honey, honey-comb. 





A a lord, mafter, poflellbr, friend : en- 

dc wed with. 

beautiful. 

u-os-Lo honeft-liearted. 

A the zephyr j youth. 

A or morning, aurora. 

in the morning. 


icJcs;'^ one morning. 


r 

A patience. 

A a boy. 

company, fociety. 

A Ajus:^ a leaf, book, page. 




- A j^ z cityj the moon j a knave. 

IckAjij in fane: enamoured, 
i iion j alfo a tiger, 

oj \ the top band of a book. 

Shiraz, name of a place. 
the habitation of lions. 
jjcSU, a lionefs. 
lion. 

Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name, 
of gentle manners. 


Saddar (a hundred gates), name of a 
Vex^i&n book. 

t>wuD a hundred thoufand. 

to expend, employ. 

difficult, fevere. 

X-Xes a rank, file i order. 

A Uua purity, pleafure. 

w 

A a calamity, 

A voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, formj; a fpe^fere. 

'^jy^ to feign. 

A fading i the feafon of fafting among the 

Mahomedansj metaphorically the fj—'- '- 
A Oyo hunting; prey. 

to take prifoner. 


A mind, confcience. 
A light, fplendor. 


A iyja joy, mirth, feftivity. 

the houfe of mirth. 

A A— » jla a border, margin, part. 
A dja a lock of hair. 



A cuftom, way, manner. 

thou afkeft, from (j 
A ^ jlia riling, as the fun ^ 

A defire, avarice. 

A a circuit, walk. 

a parrot, 
the deluge. 

A a fold, ply: folding. 

A a bird. 

lo 

A vidlory : Timur or Tamerlane, 
A c^vyXlo darknefs. 


A Odlc cuilpm, ufage. 

A a cheek j atoothj an accident; aheavj 

cloud. 

A a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 

A two lovers. 

A Aolc the end, ilTue, event, fuccefs j finally. 

A the world, time; learned. 

iSjy^ ^ lx enlightener or inflamer of theworld- 

A ^Ix univerfal: plebeian. 

A 4 ^-^ 4^ Abbafi, name of a dynafiy of Arabim 
khalifs. 
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oIXj( 3U^ a place of worihip. : 

A wander, myftery, example. 

A wonder, admiration. 

A CxJIcXc juftice. 

A jcAc an enemy. 

a_j 1(A£ a cheek, face, temples. 

A a wild Arab. * 

A an Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A a field, court, area ; an empty Ipace : a 
dice-table. 

A poetry, profody. 

A magnificent, incomparable. 

A mirth, converfation ; the pleafures of 

the table. 

A love. 

fondnefs. 

A chafiity, integrity ; defence, iafeguard, 

AjLxs:. perfume, ottar of rofes. 

perfumed, fragrant. 

A aAJ! God preferve. 

A Ouic a firing of pearls ; a treaty. 

A (JSs. prudence, memory, art, knowledge; a 
narrative. 

A punifiiment, torment, 

knowledge, fcience, art. 

learned men. 
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A life, my life. 

A adtion, operation. 

A amber, ambergris. 

A a nightingale. 

A a fpider. 

A 4^1^ (pL of vices. 

A dSyS. age, time ; compadl, promife. 

A a touchftone, proof. 

A a vice, crime, ftain. 

A cX^ a feftival, folemnityf joy. 

A mirth, delight ^ life. 

A a fountain j an eye, lookj goldj effence: 
paradife. 


A abfent, invincible^ concealed. 

A^jUi: dull: j a thick vapour. 

A a ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 

A Jlji: a favm. 

A Jji: an ode. 

A kzjlfJ {pL of ih ahve) odes. 

W : 

A Aaoc vexation. 

A a boy, fervant. 

A ^ care, grief, terror. 

forrowful. 
e/UyC afflidion. 



4ics^ a rofe-bud. 

to fleep, flumber, 


A overflowed, 

A JLs an omen, prefage. 
coloured. 

A a tumult, fadion, difcord, mifchief 

fcandal. 

A glorious; glory, ornament. 

A fcXS ranfom, redemption. 

A abfence, reparation, 

oblivion, yr< 7 ;;z 
to forget. 

A happy, 

lo^ to-morrow. 

Ferdufi (belonging to paradife) 
of a poet. 

to fend. 

is^j an angel, meflfenger; fairy. 

A abfence ; a troop ; a fed. 

i*i04„e>s to command. 


name 


I 


J 
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to defcend. 

iSjjJ (fo^ inflamed, 

felling; 

OJu ^J> he fells, both from 
A fplendor. 

^OuU^ to be dejeded. 

or dsceit, from 

^ Feridoun, name of a king, 
to deceive, 
to freeze, congeal. 
fcattering,yro»z (j_)c3JU)i 
(^Ok to prefs, fqueeze. 

A Oo».Ua3 eloquence, melody. 

Ijlxs forrow, complaint : alas ! 

A confideration, care. 

confider j tyij is the imperative of 

throwing, throw thou, yr^!z« 

^lXXSI to throw, throw away, lay afide, 

A U3i heaven: the world: fortune. 


m, into. 
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A a form, figure, fliape, fiature. 

A a cup, goblet. 

A fate ; predeftination j quantity ; value ; 

dignity, power. 

A _jiJ> conftancy, confifiency, confirmation , 
quiet. 

A contiguous, related to. 

A cJoUaa o/'ocX-UiSi*) poems, elegies. 

A -AisS a palace. 

A a tale ; an adion. 

A an elegy, poem. 

A Lai’ fate, death, judgment ; jurifdiftion. 

A a fragment; fegment, part. 


(jjjjLi a cage. 


A AjJjj (p/. a caftle. 

A ^ a pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 

(p/. hearts. 

A the moon. 

like the moon. 

A a word, fpeech, eloquence. 

A violence, force, oppreffion •, power | 

chaftifement; anger. 

A meafure ; reafoning, thought, advice, 

argument ; a fyllogifm. 

A ^to ftation, Handing; refurredion : confu- 
fion, tumult. 
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Gefar, an emperor. 

MS' 

A ^d5^as, like, in the fame manner. 

Katebi (a writer, iQct&tasy) proper 

name. 

K like my eyes, comp, of S=, like, 

^IcJcs..! eyes, and if the infeparable pronoun 
my. 

to carefs. 

_j[l£=> bufinefs, objeft; a maker. 

a fhop, place of bufinefs; the world, 
a battle, conteft. 

^£==_;l^=> expert: one who labours, adjufts, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 
i^Ck^c to penetrate, labour, &c. 

a caravaiit 
to leflbn* 
would! 

AjLiL^=5 alioufcj liallj gallery^' chamber ^ 
to dig, 

Jv.^l£=D a curling lock. 

the body; a form, model, 
defii'e, wi£h. 

defire ; the obtaining one’s wi£h. 
a place: a ftraw: lelfening. - 
A pride, magnificence. 


voi,. in. 
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^jy^=s a dove. 

A a book, letter, writing- 

where? whither? how? 
(jJii.!cX£== to melt, difpel. 

JltX^ melting , the above, 
JcxJ^ who? who is there? 


(jJCi^Js£= to leave, negledt. 

to pafs through, 
to pafs : to leave, 
if: a performer, maker. 

I^^whom j to whom? hire, rent. 


ocXijly fporting, fkipping, ftrutting. 


though. 

<3^ bufinefs, labour: he made. 

a whirlpool, gulf precipice. 

adion, labour, profeffi on j life. 
(jiiO^/the circling glafs. 


r' 


I made,j^wz 


O’ 


0> ^to do, make. 


J 


the neck, 
a battle-axe, mace. 

to take, 
a wolf. 

^^^3 warm. warmth. 

Carmania, of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledgCi. 
iS^^=> 0^ lamentation, weeping. 

to flee, efcape. 
to we 
^^^;J^that, which. 

to perform, 
to pafs. 

{^O^^to choofe; to bite. 

j rnofl: excellent, noble, glorious s 

bitten. 

a perfon, any one. 

^^^.Jiwjjf"fpreading, ftrewing,yr<j;»» 

^^eSyl^to fpread, ftrew, fcatter. 

Jo break, tear. 


breaking, from the above. 
UO^conquering, opening, 

to open, difcover, conquer; to rejoice, 
OuU*_rlie difcovers,yrsiOT the above. 

to break, rend, 
to fcatter, dilTolve. 

Gachemire, name of a place. 
i^jwvf^he has difcovered, &cc.from 
(^0»^j5<J^to difcover, open, conquer, delight, 
a region, climate, country. 

^1 have fuffered on drawn. 


CCS 
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hand, the palm, 
he faid. _jUjL> fpeech. 
both from 

^^JXxf^to Ipeak, fay; fpeaking. 

, ^Xxf ' thou haft faid; he faid. 

S:^.* 

^Jsi^(gul) a rofe. 

Jj^(geel) clay. 

rofe- water, 
hair, locks. 


r 


a word, writing, oration. 

^0JX> Gulendam (rofe-refembling, from JvJ' 
a rofe, and ^CKi\ form, figure, &c.) a proper 


name. 


a diadem, cap. 
a rofe-bufli. 

{fyXS^ rofe-fcented. 
iijXS ' a clofet, cottage, hut. 
a bed of rofes. 

Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower of 
xo{qs) title of a celebrated book. 

a beautiful fpecies of red rofe. 
a rofe-garden. 
rofe-chceked. 

.li.li" rofe-colourcd. 


ftrewing flowers. 
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CkwjvXAj^a rofe-walk ; bower, delightful place, 
fofe-coloured. 

A (pi of (^I/) the whole; univerfal. 

The whole works. 

little; defedive; abfent. 

to infert, place, commit ; to looie, li- 
berate. 

A perfedlion, accomplilhment, finiihing. 

of little value. lefs. 

<JjLXy£=s with little fenfe. ' 

do thou; doing, 

a boundary, margin, fide, part, fiiore; an 
embrace. 

OofJ a vault, arch, tower, cupola. 
cXaj rotting, /r(3;» 

or to rot. 

jfS ' a fervant maid, female Have. 

where? 

{zy thou, from 

ah ear^ 

■ to liftcn* 


a corncrj* . , ■ 

pij^i £mote,from 

to fmite. 

various, many-coloured. 




a mountain, 

a jewel, pearlj luftrej eflencej felf-exift 


who, which? lince. 
who, . j 

^Z^the univerfe, 

jL^ji^might take, hath from 

who is it ? comp, of who, and 3c 

perj, pref of ^.^yf 

or hatred, revenge, rancour, 

iyf=P full of. 

that theie, comp, of and 


&J J a tulip. 

a border or bed of tulips, 
to move. 

/M ^ hp; margin. 

Ul 

A the heart, pi i:h, marrow, 
uJLJ up to the brim, 
an army, 

a conquering army 

A u-ik) benignity, gentlenefs, 
humanity, generofity, 
a ruby, ruby lip. 
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a lack, a hundred thoufand, 

A for the worihip (of GoS) comp, of 

J for, and ) for the Arab, article ^ and (^J::^^ 
adoration. 

o the moft precious fort of pearls j beau- 
tiful women. 

A a lion, 
but, 

A (J^ Leil or edA night. 

Leila, a womans name. 


annexed to words J xnj. 

A sLss w'ater, liquor, juice. 

A Ui that, which. 

Lo we j our. U» ourfelves. 

oOLc female ; a woman. 
jUe a ferpent. 

I^Le USj to US. 

A ^doh&nt,from 

tp rub, grind, poMi- 
pcXJU) to remain. 

to referable. 

they remain, ^^ cAJU 
jsU the moon : a month. 

with cheeks like the moon. 
4^jjjsUi with a face like the moon. 
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lunar, monthly ; a filh. 

A inclining, having a propenfityV 
!i 2>L^ left, by chance. 


A extended, dilated, fpread. 

do not z(k^ from 

A Jtx« fimilitude, refemblance. 


A rhyme. 

A an aflembly, banquet. 

A Megenun (diftradted with love) 


per name. 

A a place where people aflemble ; a col* 

ledtion, jundtion. 

A love, friendftiip, benevolence j aftedl-^ 

ion j company. 


AK^y^ a friend, miftrefs ; amiable, dear. 


beloved. 



A (j,w4xsf*' confined, imprifoned. 

A a friend, counfellor j fppufe, hufband, 

wife ; any one who from their ftation in a 
family is admitted into the haram or women’s 
apartments. 

■ ■ UJ' 

vile, contemptible, trifling. 

A place, time, opportunity. 

cJysr® Mohamed (praife- worthy), 

A afflidtion, difgrace.* 
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contracted j an epitome. 

A 'wiiJJCs:'® difcordant, confufed, 
a magazine, treafury. 

A y>o^ governing j a governor, magiftrate, 

" 'lAl , 

A cyOve a fpace of time, 

A aftoniflied, difturbed. 

A to taftej the tafte, palate. 

1^ me j to me. 

A f pi. of hvoms, graces. 

A defire, will, affeCtion. 

A fpL of remedies, plaifters. 

CijTi Or a man, hero; brave, 

courageoufly, manfully, 
to die; to be extinguiflied. 

A courtefy, generofity. 

oOj..o joyful tidings. 

enamoured, intoxicated. 

difdainful ; rich; content. 

A perfumed ; the palate. 

A scX^Ufv^ the fight. 

to view. 

. A' the eaft. 


f^ysL^ attentive ; attention. 
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A ^ or £!^«2>« an hemiftich; one half of a fold- 
ing door. 

A _^cXA<a.« a fource: infinitive. 

: tw ' 

^>M2^MoMh, nam of a place. 

A o^A<a.6 danaage, difad vantage. 

A a finger, mufician. 



A_^jJvj 5 -« an excufe. 

A a/^x< a battle; field of battle. 

a friend, a lover. 

A a miftrefs. 

U) 

A ^^^ka..«fcented, perfumed- 
A reafonable, rational, probable, perti- 

nent. 

A an enigma, myftery. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

A eftabliflied, known. 

A ^ a priefi: of the Perfees, Guebres or \vor~ 

fhippers of fire. 

cup-bearers. 

the brain, head, marrow, fubfiance, or befi 
part of any thing. 

A feparation, alienation. 

.A condition, fiation; dignity j office: refi- 

dence : mufical tone. 

A _j!cXiLe quantity, fpace, number. 

A intemion, will, defire, . 


or wor- 
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A 4-djL« a conductor, mover, difpofer. 
a recompence, reward, 
perhaps, by chance: unlefs. 
wine. 

'iw. 

A a failor. 

A (,JXo a kingdom, power, poffeilion, inherit- 
ance j an angel. 

rays of light. 

(^^1: nay. myfelf. 

A finiflied, conciuded. 

full of, endowed with. 

A JjX.* a ftoufe of entertainment, an inn^ any 

place where travellers reft at night; a day’s 
journey, a ftage. 

A a conqueror, triumpher, 

A OouLa,..* advantages. 

A__;Utvo a bird’s bill. 
jIaJI-sj do not bring, t&e imperative of 
with the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative imperative of 


A a wave. 


A 4-0=^/. a caufe; an acceptor. 

A melodious; adjufted, arranged, 

weighed, 

A time, feafon, 

A Mu ful, ^ 
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(^^hair. 

A firm. 

feparated, repudiated, abandoned, 
tbe fun; moon; love; a feal-ring: a gold 
. coin about ll. l6s. 
like the moon. 


^ ^ charaBeriJlkk of the prej. tenfe. 

\J^ do not bring, the negative imperative of 

between, among: middle, 
do not mix or fprinkle, the negative im- 
perative of 

Kjfki C_ 5 ^ thou faweft, ^.d perfon prefent of 
a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 

vefiel. 

thou knowcft. 

^ dying, 

the fon of a prince or great man, a kniglit. 
ljjk< Mirza Mahadi, proper name. 
fiofi thou grow? from ; 

^^t>u flrikeft. 
is it becoming? 
a cloud, a fog. 



a feller of wine, comp. wine, 

and part, o/* 

thou draw eft, beareft. 

I complain, /ro;w Q 


fruits. 


U not. cX^I U hopelefs. 

^jU pure, ftncere ; like, 
imperfedl. 

wmrthlefs, defpicable. 

A ojtiU memorable events; rare. 

Nadir Shah, proper name. 
JU blandiftiraents; wantonnefs, 
gentle, tender, delicate, 
elegant, delicate, amiable, 
unblown, unbiemiflied. 
yawUjiU ignorant. 

A jAd a conqueror, defender. 

A JaG a fpedlator, fuperintendant. 

asG a bag (of muflc): the navel. 
Jw-Tlj full of, a/U fuddenly. 
unexpededly. 

plaintive, complaining, 
to complain. . 





illiifl-fiousj^ a hero, 
a book, hiftory. 
bread. 

A u-oU a viceroy, deputy, 
a battle, war. 

is not. I would not have been. 

A a prophet. 

^IXj I will not turn. 

do you not fear, 
it is impoffible. 

A feattering, difperfing. 

A jAj profe; to diffufe, ftrew. 

I would not have fought, or leaped, 
A a ftar, planet : fortune. 

A grammar, lyn tax. 

■ 1 • 

jAsr^ huntingj the chacci prey, 
firll. 

Naklhebi, name. 

jj male. 

a narcidus. 

q} gentle, tame ; light : foft. 

Ciji near. 


A defcending; hofpitality. 
defcent; happening, 




. 

A Nifkhi (a traiifcript) tEe charaBer 

in which Arabick manufcripts are generally 


written. 


A, a gale. > 

to caufe to fit down. 

A alacrity, pleafu re. 

(jtXiUJ to fix. 

to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting, y9-(3«2 

A counfel, exhortation. 

^.oUai Nezami, name of a foet. 

A^loi the fight, the eye. 

Jl^Ui rolling the eyes, ogling. 

A ^JoJ verfeya firing of pearls. 

to call £>r fing aloud. 

A a benefitj viduals. 

jiJ beautiful, good j fwift. 

A ci-^yaJ mu fick, harmony. 

foul, felfj breath; defire. 

A gain, utility. , 

A oJu ready money. 

A painting, embroidery. 

A (JJu a narration, report, copy, tranflation. 

I * jTl.. ...1 4- ^ r» ■ I "s-rr/Tk <rt M 
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Negarifta^ (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrat-ed book. 
fubtilties, myfteries. 
to view. 

(^ij or good. 

aSb or gUij cuftody, care, obfervation. 

preferve thou, imperat. of 
i^'lhowing, cXjti^j they Ihow. 
to diow. 

(Slf melody, voice: wealth. 

^.fjj fpl. ^L^U) viceroys, &c. 
to foothe. 

j\^ iooih.mg, from the above. 

(pi. a favour. 

tsOKjfjj foothing, warbling, yrs/;? (-fkiJy 
a benefit. 

A a turn, change, watch, centineL 

to relieve guard. 

fpring, the early fpring; new year. 

A the prophet Noah. 

A a complaint, 

ninety. 

A_^^' light, brightnefs. 

the firft day of fpring. 
nineteen. 

prinking, a drinker j any thing drinkable* 
from 


dr to write, 

write thou^ from the above. 


aj nine. 


aj placing, 

(^OlyJ to place. 

^j! B^ly we have placed, 
a tree, flirub. 
hidden, yrom 
A a river j flowing, 
to hide, lie hid. 
a pipe, flute. 

Jy even, alfo: again. 

OvMg.^‘ there is not. 
to write, 
good, excellent, 
bright, beautiful, elegant, 
reputation, goodnefs. 
the river Nile. 


j and; he, fhe, it. 

after, behind, again, 
to detain. 

A evident, 

A adtions, occurrences, 

misfortunes. 
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events: battles: 
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Van, name of a town. 

A ellence, fubftance, exiftenee, nature^ 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a 

being to. 

j\j or jj like, polleflSng. 

A a leaf of a tree or paper , 

and from. 

OsjJj it h\ov^s,from 
C^wjj he, £he, it is. 
like, refemblihg. 

A enjoy mentj arrival; meeting; coir- 

junction. 

A fituation ; aiStion ; geflur'e. 

A lij good faith ; a promife. 

A but: a prince: a Have. 

he, Ihe, it; his, her, its. 
aJ! y'j a defert; depopulated. 


A (Jk-jUi dreadful, terrible. 

^ feparationj abfeiice, 

A an allault ; impetuofify, 

^ or every : foever. 

Herat, name of a city. 
whenever. 
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or whatfoevef; 

or cXbj^ althoughi 
wherever. 

a£=s wherefoever. 

ever:' 

&j^=3^ never. 

&£=d^ or £d^\^ whofoevefi 
a thoufand; a nightingale, 
to he, exift. 
eight. eighty. 

oOJi*^ eighteen. 

OviJi feven. cl>U,i^ feventy. 
ocXJiii feventeeri. 

A (JjE> whether, but. 

^ and, alfo; together: both. 

^ ( annexed to words) their, 
of the fame neft . 

oC^ only. 

directly. 

of the fame inclinatiori. 
of the fame banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow, 

in the fame way. 

■ or 

&j 
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breathing together, 
an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion. 
Ay^ all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 

-went, from \^j 
always. 

black; an Indian, 
time, feafon. 

yet. 

A airs wind: found. 


no, never. 


/ j!0^ doft thou not knowl 

' “I \ 

to lay down. 




U O ! or. 

wb (Jr (^bb finding. 

I may ^xAt both from (jjob 

tib remember; memory, record. 

M a friend, miftrefs j defender ; power, advan- 
tage. 

u^b O heaven ! O Lord ! comp, o/* b O 1 ani 
v.^ a lord, mafter. 
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oc^b eleven. 

jeflamine. 

obb he found, /r(3»? (jb5b to find. 

C;^b a ruby . 

Oo (annexed to ’words J thy. 

A <A j the handi aid, power, ftrength. 
yijj ( annexed to ’words ) their, 
that is to fay, viz. 

l^Jb prey, fpoil, booty. 
lJCj one. 

aJUj a hero, conqueror ^ incomparable j un- 
equalled. 

precious, valuable, rare. 

aJIcX^V. 

^cXJu one moment. 
jcXXj one or two, a few. 
one another. 

one day. 

^ (^annexed to •words) my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy, 

Jofeph, 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


The ^reateji part of the following Piece was 
4efgned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian 
language, which was printed in 177'1* It snight 
eafly have been fwelled into a larger treatife^ by 
adding more copious extraSis from the Perfian 
writers.^ both in prafe and verfe^, but, as the change 
of fylc may be feen as well tn ten lines as in a 
thoufand, it feemed equally ufeful and lefs ofenta- 
tiousyto exhibit only a few chofen fpecimens from 
the be f authors, and chiefly from the Poets, who, 
in all nations, have taken the greatefi pains to 
harmonize and improve their language. 
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THE PERSUN LANGUAGE. 


^loST of my readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perjian 
language, through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjedt, which will 
afford them neither amufement nor inflruftion, 
and can be agreeable only to thofe few men, 
who'apply themfelves to the obfcurer branches 
of literature, and have very little , intercourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of my 
piece feems, indeed, to give a reafouable ground 
for their apprehenfions ; and the tranfition ap- 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the htjiory of mere words, and from the 
revolutions of the Perfan Empire to the vark^ 
tions of the Perfan idiom: but it fhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poffible, the 
drynefs of the fubjedt, by interfperfing the nar- 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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as to the fecond objedtion, it may be alledged^ 
that a conjiderable change in the language of any 
nation is ufually effeSied by a change in the go- 
*uernmenti fo that literary and civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to prove and illnftrate one an- 
other. 

The Hiftory of the Perfian tongue may be 
divided into four periods^ like that of the Em- 
pire; not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the ftate, btjt 
it is obfervable, that, under each Bynafty of 
which we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialedl of the 
kingdom, efpeoially under the two laft, namely, 
the Sajfanian and Mohaminedan dynafties : and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the P erf an Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defcendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polilh the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufficiently ele- 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi- 
ble; and we are Herodotus, that, even 

after the reign of CYRUS, the whole education 
of the P erf an youth^ from the age of five years to 
twenty, confsted in three points only, riding, throw- 
ing the javelin y and tM praSiice of moral virtue % 




wMch account is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vo- 
lumes of parchment, on which the Perfans were 
obliged by a certain law to zvrite the annals of their 
country, vfzs probably invented by Ctefas, that 
iie might give an air of authenticity to his im- 
pertinent fables ; for fuch literary impoftures 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We are far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Perfians, efpecially 
thofe of the fecond period, ■were entire Grangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe ; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpoliflied, who had not a cxsPeom of celebrating 
the noble aBs of their ancefors, and inciting one 
another by fangs and pane gy ricks to an imitation 
of their ’virtue \ and a very different au- 

thor from Diodorus, afferts, that the Perfians 
ufed frequently to fing the praifes of their ancient 
Heroes and Demigods, fometimes with a mufcal 
injlrument, and fanetimes with the ’voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their ftudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any lhadow of exaftnefs. 

The Greek Hiftorlans can give us no light on 
this fubjed; for neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
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had fpent only one year in learning it *, nor 
even Xenophon^ whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contraded without a 
knowledge of his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Perjians, ov even to have 
known their charadters; but were perhaps con- 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in Perjian 
with eafc and fluency. Nor are e much en- 
lightened by the writers after Alexander-, not 
even by thofe, who have delcribed the life of 
that Hero : for Curtius, who compiled his rhe- 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perfian as of Scy- 
thian, though he drefles up a number of ipeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never Ipoken by them. A few words, in- 
deed, are here and there interiperled in thefe 
hiftories, which are ftill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia-^-, but we can no more form an 


* Themiitocks omne illud-terapus (anni unius fpatium) Uteris 
fermonique Persarwn dedit, quibus adeo eruditus eft, ut muho com- 
roodius dieatur apud Regem verba fecifle, quatn hi poterant, qui in 
Pa'side erant nati. Corn. Nep. in Themist. 

t Thus Roxana, Statira, Parisatis. feem to be corrupted from 


Jtoshan Sitdra Parizada which ftg- 

jaify. Splendid, a Star, Angel-born. Pasargades, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appears to be compounded of Peser a Child, and 

OiXfGada, a House: i. e. a child of the Royal Family. To this 
we may add, 1. that Art or Ard which begins many Persian 




idea of a whole language from a lift of broken 
phrafes or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon - 
neaed Ime or a fingle member of a perbd. 

Since the afford us fo little informa- 

tion, nothing remains but to confult the Per- 
themfelves ; and the great traveller 
whom every Orientalift muft always mention 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo- 
ple, among whom he refided fo long, and whofe 
manners he defcribes with fo much copioufnefs 
and learning: but he declares, after all his re- 
fearches, “ That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loft ; in which no books are extant, 
“ and of which there are no rudiments remain- 
ing: that the Guebres^ who are the remains 
of the Parjis, or Adorers of Fire, hz.ve an 
idiom peculiar to themfelves; ■ which is fup- 


nanies, fignifies Strong; Artaxerxesj^^^^j^M or, 

Yhe strong Lion, Ardevdn or Ardehan ^ strong Guard, 

&c© 2. thsjt the tcrniinstion dates ^ ss ^dithvidateSi &c. is the 
ilarf l and anfwers to the of the as 

and the like. If it were poffible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
thefe old Persian names, fuch an enquiry would be little more than 
learned tridingj for to colka a liumber of folitary words, without 
any books which they might enable us to read, would be like pro 
curing at random a multitude of kej^, without any calket whicli 
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‘‘ pofed, by the Perjians in general, to be rathef 
a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“ cient tongue: that, if you believe their own 
‘' account, the Magi, who refided 2X Yezd m 
Carmanta^ have preferved this language from 
“father to fon, after the diffolution of their 
“ Monarchy i but that, for his part, he has 
“ found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ ftoiy: that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ ftrange charaders, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfelf that they are old Perfian letters ^ ef- 
“ pecially, fmce they bear no kind of refem- 
“ blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
“ Per/epolisP The authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ilarted, concerning the 
authenticity of the books afcribcd to Zoroajier^ 
which a French adventurer, who tranjlated them 
jrom the tranjlation of a certain Gipfy 2X Surat ^ 
has had the boldnefs to fend abroad as genuine : 
but, to avoid any fufpicion of miffeprefenting" 
the pallage, it fcems neceffary to tranfcribe the 
very words of Sir John Chardin, which the 
reader may fee at the bottom of the page *.- 

* Quand d I’amien Person, e’eft une langue perdue ; on n’en^ 
■trouve ni hvres ni rudimens. Les Guebres, qui font les reftes des 
Perses ou Ignicoles, qui fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis la del" 
ftruftion deleur Monarchie, ont un Idiome particulier j mais on'le 
crojt plut6t m jargon que leur ancienne iangue. ' Ils difent qiieles 
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From this we may reafonahly conclude, that 
the gibberifh of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken £ot old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelves for the 
priejis of Ifs, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajier, and their 
barbarous diale<9: for the ancient language of 
Perfa, Outlet £ht rofy-cheeked Frenchman, to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty, and the vaf 
extent of hh learning: it is fufRcient for us to 
have expofed his follies, deteded his impofture, 
and retorted his inveftives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Drydenh Ode, to fay the fain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
P erf an language till the time of PASS A- 

NIAN kings, who flouriftiedyr(?w the opening of 

Fretres, qui fe tiennenta Yezd, vlile de la Caramank, qui eft leur 
Firce ei ieur principale place, fe font tranfmis cette langue jufqu’ici 
par tradition, et de main en main 5 mais quelqne recherche que j’en 
aie fait, je n’ai riesi trouv§, qni me put perfuader cefa. Ces 
Guehres. ont i la verlte des livres en cara6teres et en mots .inconnus,' 
dont' les figures tirent affez fur celles des langues, qui nous font le 
plus connu&j mais je ne faurois croire que ce foit la Fancien 
Perfan, d’autant plus que le cara6tere, dont j*ai parl^, eft entiere** 
nient different de celui des infcriptions dQ Fersepolisf Je donnerai 
ie$.ectfpcs de Fun et de Fautre caradtere, dans la defeription du fa- 
meux monument qui refte en ce lieu-ll. ' Chardin, Tom, ¥*« 
Chap. Ilf. 
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the third century to the middle of the feventh % ln 
which period an Academy of Phyfick was 
founded at GandifapoKi a City of Khorafan, andj 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tution, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
dialecrick, and the abllrad fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the P erf an tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele- 
gant dialedlj which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Behardm Gur in the year 351, ac- 
quired the name of Dm, or Court ly\ to diflin- 
guifh it from the Pehlevi^ or. Language of the 
Country. 

Jt muft not, however, be imagined, that the 
ufe of the ancient dialed: was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more polilhed idiom ; for feveral com-* 
pofitions in Pehkvi were extant even after Afiz- 
homed^ which appear to have been written by 
order of Safanian Princes. AnuJhirnjan, 
furnamed Lhe fufi, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fxth century^ having heard from fome tra- 
irellers, that the Indian Monarchs had a colleBion 
^ moral fables, which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India, vrith orders to make 
himfelf madtr o^ th& Sanfcrit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofe fa- 
bles. Thefe orders were pundtually executed j 
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Ijj.1 zuieli learned the Indian tongue, and, having 
at a great expence procured a copy of the book, 
tranflated it into tht Peblevian diale6l: about 
an hundred and forty years after, his work was 
turned from Pehlevi into ^rabicb, by order of 
-^hinnfur^ fecond Calif of the Jibbajidss \ and 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan- 
guage of Europe, under the name of Calila wo. 
Demna, or, P he fables of Pllpay. There is a 
fine copy of the Arabick verfion in the publick 
library at Oxford-, and if the work of Barzukh 
could be found, we fhould be enabled to reco- 
ver a Gonfiderable part of the old Perfian lan- 
guage^ the fame, perhaps, which was fpoken 
in the fecond period by Thetnifiocles Xenopho7i, 
In the reign of Anuf irvdn, who protected 
the arts and fciences in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born ; who, by the force of 
his Eloquence, and the fuccefs of his Arms, 
eftablifhed a mighty Empire, and fpread his 
new religioti from the wilds of Arabia, to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjedl of this difcourfe, he polijhed the lan-^ 
guage of his country, and brought it to a degree 
of purity and ele gance, which no Arabian 
writer fince his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadejjia in the year 606 gave the 
laft blow to the Psrfan MQmit:by-, m^ 
von. HI, B 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon reduced undef 
the power of the firft Mahomedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government hr 
Bagdad^ where the Arabic k languaie wus 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoit perfection: 
but the ancient literature of Perfia, which had^- 
been promoted by the family of Sajfan, was 
exprefsly difcouraged by the immediate fuc- 
ceffors of Mahomed^ for a reafon, which it is 
proper to explain. 

At the time when the Alcoran was firft pub- 
liihed in a merchant, who had lately 

returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome romances, which he interpreted 

to his countrymen, who were extremely de- 
lighted with them, and u fed to fay openly, that 
the forks of griffons and giants were more amuf 
ing to them than the moral leffons of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran was imme- 
diately written, to flop the progrefs of tliefe 
opinions ; the merchant was fevercly repri- 
mandedi his tales were treated as pernicious 
fables, hat fill to God and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from the fame motive of policy, deter- 
mined to deftroy all the foreign books which 
fliouid fall into his hands. I’hus the idle lo- 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fetting his 
legends in competition with tlm precepts of a 
powerful Lawgiver, was. the caufc of that en- 
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tfiufiafm in the Mabomedans, which induced 
them to burn the famous library of Alexandria^ 
and the records of the Pcrjian Empire. 

One book, however, befides the fables of 
Piipay, efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
2:ealots: jt was an Hijtory of Perfa in the Peh- 
levian dialed:, extraded from the Sajfanian an- 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, by the com- 
mand of Anujhirvaiu Saad, one of Omar s 
Generals, found this volume, after the victory 
at Cadefia^ and preferved it for himfelf as a cu- 
riofity: it paffed afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length tranflated into fome 
other languages of 

It w'as a long time before the native Perfans 
could recover from the fhock of this violent 
revolution j and their language {etcms to have 
been verv little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature 6i 
the Arabians: but, wdren the power of the 
Abbafdes hegsn to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arofe in the difierent pro- 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry , revived in Pefia, and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Governor of a city, who 
had not Icveral poets and men of letters in his 


* This itory is mentioned in 

'fi.3£id; t#; an' 'edit i'QE .of 
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train. The P erjian tongne was confequently 
reftored in the tenth century but it was very 
different from the Deri or PehJevt of the An- 
cients: it was mixed with the words of the Al-^ 
corauy and with expreffions from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the confidered as their 

mafters, and affeaed to imitate in their poetical 
meafures, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a juft no- 
tion of this new idiom, it feeras neceftary, firft 
to produce a fpecimen oi pure Arabick, and,, 
afterwards, of the pur eji Perjian that can be 
foundj by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perjick, in 
which both languages are perfecftly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafeus: it contains a lively defeription of 
an Eajiern Banquet -, and moft of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 

I Cl II 

LoJI C 
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■ OvJo iS^ ■ ■ 

■ ^ jA^j ^wAS'i 

*1 • *11 

'aCJ! _j-|j? 

\^,y! JU i>a*.^ 

Ci y J ^ •* 

dJ LclcXual ejyuij 

ujUjJlj (;^_j!iAi; Cij^CxL. 
yjjkXi] cXjy 

(_^^UJ 'j 

^j}\j^ CjI^Um styKN 

that is j “ We have a banquet, into which for- 
“ row cannot enter, and from which mirth can 
“ never depart. It comprifts every fpecies of 
Beauty j and he, who, feefcs the joys of life. 
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“ cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
more pleufure to youth than Riches’*': here 
the ftream of life is uniulhed, and all our 
cares are difperfed. Here the mildnefs of 
“ our gentle darling gives eafe to our L.>ve ^ 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
tate from his faith. We have a bou^er, on 
which the dew-drops fparkle; and in which 
“ the breeze becomes feented with the fra- 
“ grance of mufk. You fee the various blof- 
“ foms, which refemblc ftars' blazing and glit- 
“ tering in the firmament. Here the wonderful 
“ beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
“ narci fills and the violet, bring the fair objefls 
“ of my love to my remembrance. You would 
“ think you faw my beloved looking mildly on 
“ you with her foft, tender, languiflfing eye : a 
nymph, in whom every charm and every 
^‘perfediun is collected; whofe curled locks 
“ hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
“ or the mace of ebony with which the Afia- 
“ ticks ferike an ivory ball in one of their fa- 
‘‘ vonrite plays J, the pomegranate brings to my 
• “ mind tne blufhes of my beloved, when her 
cheeks aie coloured with a modeft refent- 
« ment. Our cups are fuch as our fouls defire j 

* Ihe fame word Gham in Jrabick HignldiS both Singing dind 
Width. ' , . 
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tliey fcem to be filled with the flreams of 
“ friendihip and cheerfulnefs. The goblets 
and vafes of China appear to my fight, like 
“ the ftars of heaven ihinin? in the Zodiack” 


I might here have feledted a more ancient 
example of Arabick^ either from the poets be- 
fore Mahomed, or from the illuftrious Abu Te- 
md?n, who fi nirifiacd in the 72mtb century"^ ^ but 
the language has remained unaltered from the 
earlieft antiquit}- to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli- 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The oldefi: Perft,an poems, which have come 
to my knowledge, are thofe of FERDUSI, of 
which it will not be improper to give a Ihort 
account, as far as they relate to my prefent 
fubjeft. 

At' the clofe of the tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh cerduries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gazna: he was fupreme ruler of 
hledati, znd part of Khorofan, and had pene- 


[hit Tcmani puhVifluiKl an excerent Anihologia of Arahivk 

, entitled Humdm, of which he gave a copy to an 
, who prefented 'him in retnm wiih Jive tkatmnd pieces of 
and made him at the fame time this elegant compliment^ 

LJ! Mij present is less valmihk than 
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trated veiy far into India ^ where by this time 
the religion and language of tht Arabs &ndi 'Per~ 

I Jiam had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the palace of this Monarch, 
among whom wss FERDUSI, a native of Tns 
or Mejhed. This moft learned man, happening 
to find a copy of the old Perfmn Hijiory above- 
mentioned, read it with eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
I high antiquity: the moft ancient part of it, and 

prinxipally the war oi Afrafiab and Khofru, or 
Cyrus, feemed to afford an excellent fubjedl for 
which be accordingly began 
i to com pole. Some of his epiiodes and defcrip- 

tions were fhown to the Sultan, who com- 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole Uijiory of Perjia in a feries 
pf Epick poems. I he poet obeyed; and, after 
the happieft exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finiftied his work, which 
contained fixty thoufand couplets in rhyme, all 
highly polifhed, with the fpirit of pur Dryden 
and the fweetnefs of Pope. He prefented an 
elegant tranfcript of his book to Mahrmsd, who 
coldly his diligence, and difmified him. 

Many months eiapfed, and Ferdif hmsA 
more of his work: he then took occafion to re- 
mind the King of it by fbme little e].'figrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace; 
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but, where an Epick poem had failed, what 
efFeft could be expected from an Epigram? At 
length the reward came; which confided only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult : he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart; 
where he wrote a moft noble and animated in- 
veftive againft the Sultan, which he fealed up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he hadrea- 
fon to fufped, was his greateft enemy, afruring 
him, that it ‘was a diverting tak^ and requefting" 
him to give it to Mahmud, ‘when any affair of 
' fate or bad Juccefs in ‘war Jhould make him more 

uneafy and fpknetick than ufml*. Having thus 


I * See a tranflation of this Satire In a Treatiss on Oriental Poetry, 

-added to the Life of Nada' Shah in French, Volume X. — 
"This poem is not unlike the of FheocriiuSy who, like the 

impetuous Ferdusif had dared to expofe the vices of a low-minded 
K-ing; The Persian poet has this couplet in his Satire, 


r 




/• 


o 


u, 




that is I wrUicn as man;^ 'verses in praise of Mahomed and 

Ali, as I have composed for king Mahmdd, iheff would have show^xd 
an hundred blessmgs on 7nc, A thought like that of Shakspeare in 


JVolsefs celebrated fpeech ; 
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given vent to his juft indignation, lie left Gazna 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdad, wliere 
the Calif protected him from the Sultan of Za- 
blejtan, who demanded him in ' furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferdufi remains entire, a glo- 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn- 
ing; which, if ever it ftiould be generally un- 
derftood mits original language, will conteft the 
merit of invention with.' Flamer himiclf, what- 
ever be thought of its fubjed or the arrange- 
ment of its incidents. An extrad from this 
poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perftan 
tongue, very little ad ulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabick,-axi^, m all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialed ufed in Ferjia in the time 
of Mahomed, who admired it for its extreme foft- 
fie/s, and was heard to Izg, that it ’ivould he 
Jpoken on that account in the gardens of Paradife. 


,AAJS 
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jy*tJ 0(JK>^jj:s^ 

^jIalwI^I . l:s^ ojj^ 

oUonr OkXJ^ (^Lig^Z^ci 

. l ^ jvAgstigHJ ^ O^Lai>w 

Ua b 
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that is; “ Seeft thou yonder plain of various 
“ colours (Perf. red and grey) by which the 
heart of a valiant man may be filled with de- 
“ light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a place be- 
longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
is perfedt- lilk, and the air is fcented with 
“ muflc: you would fay. Is it r of e-water which 
glides between the banksi The ftalk of the lily 
“ bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
of the rofe-bufli. The pheafant walks grace- 
“ fully among the flowers ; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
“ prefs. From the prefent time to the latefl; 
“ age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you will fee, 
on the plains and hills, a company of damfels, 
** beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
fide. There Manizha, daughter of Afrafab, 
“ makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
“ Sitara, his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Queen, encircled by her damfels, radiant in 
** glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plains; her beauty fullies the rofe and the 
“ jafminc. With them are many girls, 

“ all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
‘‘ dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
‘‘ mulk; afi%idh cheeks full pf rofes, with eyes 
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full of fleep j all with lips fweet as wine, and 
“ fragranr. as rofe-water. If we go near to 
that bower, and turn afide for a fmgle day, 
“ we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Gyrus.” 


This is part of a fpeech by a young amorous 
Hero, the 'Paris of Ferduf, who had reafon to 
repent of his adventure with the daughter of 
■Afrafiab, for he was made captive by the Turks^ 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de- 
livered by the valour of Rojiam. 

Of thefe two languages was formed the mo- 
dern dialed of Perf a, which, being fpoken in 
its greateft purity by the natives of or jFhr- 
JiJian, acquired the name of Parji*\ though it 
is even called Peri by Hefez in the following 
couplet ; 


iajhsi. (^1 

^ jf 


that isj “ While the nightingale, O BafeZy 
** makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou lellen 
the value of his lays by finging fhj Perf au 
“ /'Hmy ftrains,” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, thd 
great Abul 0/a, furnamed Alami ixam his 
blindnefs, publifhed his excellent Odes in Ara~ 
bick^ m which he profeffedly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flour ifh- 
ing a reputation, that feveral P.erfians of un- 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an inftrudtor : his 
mofl: illuflrious fcholars were Feleki and Kba- 
who were no lefs eminent for their Per-~ 
fan compofitions, than for their ikill in every 
branch of pure, and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Aftronomyj a ftriking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a mafler of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs j 
fince a line imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious flyle, cannot poflibly obftrudt the 
acquifition of any fcience whatever, but mufl: 
neceflarily affift him in his ftudies, and fhorten 
his labour. Both thefe poets were protefted 
by Manucheher, Prince of Shirvan-, but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurable and 
diffipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa- 
>lacei and adually confined him for fome time 
dn prifon, lefl: he fliould find fome opportunity 
of efcaping. 
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The works of thefe authors are not very 
fcarce ; but it feems' needlefs to give any ex- 
tradls from them, which would fweil this dif- 
courfe to an immoderate length: it will be fuf- 
ficient to fay, that, in this and the fdloHving cen~ 
tiiry, the Perjian language became altogether 
mixed with Arabick ', not that the pure ftyle of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fafhion among the Perjians to interweave Ara^ 
bian phrafes and verfes into their pofems, not by 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich. 


’P he phantom of her , whofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the fiades, appeared to fne at night : I wondered 
at the kindnf cf Fortune, and /aid. Whence came 
this frojperityf — the firft line is pure Arabick 
in the ftyle of the ancient poets. 

This eleeant tetraftich is of the lame kind; 


. 
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In this manjion oj iqrkmfsy how long mnjl $ Jit 
expeSling my beloved one' while with my jinger 
on my teeth^ one while with my head bent on my 
kneef Come, O fortunate . cup-bearer, bring me 
the tidings of joy : who knows but my days may 
■again be profperous, as they were before ? Wher« 
the laft line is taken frocn an. Ode in the Ha- 
mafa of Abu Temdm, which logins, 

Ucs:;^ 

We pardoned the fins' of Dholizl, and f aid. The 
tribe 'are ouf brothers. 

■■ . ■ I. . ■«■■■ :-' -'I;:; : 

At the Opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anverfz native of Abiurd in Khorafan, whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
fhow in what high efteem the polite arts were 
held in Ajia, at the time when learning firft 
began to dawn in Europe. Anveri, when he 
was very young, wa§ fitting at the gate of his 
college, when a- man richly drelTed rode by him 
on a fine Arabian horfc, with a numerous train 
of attendants f 'upon his a&jn^[who it was, he 
w&s tbid, dhat ■'// iz Poet belonging to the 
Court. \ -When Anveri reflected on the honours 
ebnferred upon Poetry, for which. art he had a 
very early bent,, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardentljAte a pbem^ 

•prefentpf|*|t|^IChe*^^Plo y‘ Was ^ a . prince 
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of the Seljuhan dynafty* named Sanjary a great 
admirer of the fine arts : he approved the work 
of Anveriy whom he invited tp. his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firft' honours of the 
firate. He found many other poets at court, 
among whom were Selman^ Zebir^ and ^ejhidi^y 
all men of wit and genius, hiit each eminent in 
a different way ; the firft for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for the, moral ten- 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chaf* 
tity of his compofitions; a . virtue, , which his 
predeceffors and contemporaries were too apt to 
'negledl. 

But of all the cities in the Verjiixn Empire, 
none has given birfh to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz i which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Revizki jufily calls the Athens 
** of Perfia'f*-” SADI, a native of this city, 
flourifhed in the thirteenth century, : the 

Atabegs of Parjijlan encouraged men of learn- 
ing in their principality: his life was almoft 
wholly fpent in travel ; but no man, who en- 
joyed the greateft leifure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and induftry. 
A fine manufeript^’ about two hundred years 

tSee Specimen Pmeos Penicce, YiinioBonw 177’i. Promh 
page xviii. 

F F 
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old, was lately put into my hands, containing a 
complete colledtion of his works 5 among which 
are feveral pieces, both in verfe and profe, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho- 
lars of Europe. The following extrafl from 
his Gulijian, or Bed of Rofes, will (liow how 
the Perfan. and Arabick languages were mixed 
together in his age: 








axLjS 




I ’WO 

ffOjQijOu (^I 

J) Ij 

iSjXx^ 

tJoljO ^ 

jf b a/” 

'■JJ***- ^ jCi 
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^'j 

Oca^Lo l ^_JJ OotyM. jjj 

vv ■ I' 

Lo y 

cXnwLaj I^LakW^Os^^ 

(J^-if^ iS^jO^ j:^ 

cj^ls:^ J,J*h 5 jf {^_^Xky^ 

(j^ o<Aj^lj c3^ j^jty Ij 

cX»^L^ ^ Ij 

(J^:^. aJLkoI I^" Ouiwtj Lo (Jlsk 

O ^ J ^ f 

that is; “ My companion oft reproaches me 
“ for my love of Leila, Will he never behold 
*‘ her charms, that my exeufe may be accepted ? 
*‘ Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
“ for mypaflion, could fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ vifher of hearts! that, at the fight of thee, 
“ they might be confounded,' and inadvertently 
“ cut their heads inftead of the 


y F a 
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“ they hold*. Thop haft no compaftion for 
my diforder: my companion fhould be af~ 
flidted with the fame malady, that I might 
“ lit all day repeating my tale to him; for two 
pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
“flame. The fong of the turtle dove palTes 
“ not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
could hear my ftrain, fhe would join her 
“ complaints with mine. O my friends, fay 
“ to them, who are free from love, Ah^we wijh 
“ you knew^ what fujfes in the heart of a lover! 
“ The pain of illnefs affedts not them, who are 
“ in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 
“ thofe, who have tafted the fame afflidion. 

It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 
“ who never felt its fling. While thy mind is 
“not affedled like mine, the relation of my 
“ forrow feems only an idle tale. Compare 
“ not my anguilh to the cares of another man ; 
“ he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I, 
“ who bear the wound in my body.” 

The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in the fourteenth century y the mod; elegant 
Lyrick Poet of: Afia, Shemfeddin, furnamed 
!BAFEZ; on. whofe life and produdions it is 
the jefs neceffary to expatiate, becaufe the Ba- 

, iQfk&Qty in tlie Jicorm, 
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ron before mentioned has exhaufted the fubjed: 
in his fpecimen of Ferfan Poetry, and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perfuaded to complete that 
mod: learned work, in the Ihort intervals of lei- 
fure, which his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully fuflicient, therefore, to tranfcribe 
two of his Gaza Is or Anacreontick Odes-, the 
firft of which was chofen, on account of the 
Arabick verfes interwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for its exquifite beauty, which makes it a ge- 
nuine example of the tmt Shirazian dialed. 


C-uUu AamaJ- I , } <P cX<«cXx,*c 

' C " 

^ ^ aJ ! j 

C-^ J' 

c-jLciki Lj ^Icxil ^Icxi,! 

’ * •• r r 


CWyJ 

C-jlj 

! <3^ 

\fc> cXji AawjJ 


J 





A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled with rofes. 
Bring the morning draught, my friends, the 
“morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the cheek of the tulip! Bring the 
“ wine, ray dear companions, bring the wind 
“ A gale of paradife breathes from the garden: 
“ drink then inceifantly the pure wine. The 
“ role fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
“ Beach the liquor^ that fparkles like a flaming 
ruby. Are they ftiil fliut up in the banquet- 
“ houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate. 
“ It is Itrange, at fuch a leafon, that the door 
“ of the tavern Ihould be locked. Oh, haiien ! 
“ O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
“ eagernefs; and you, v/ho are endued with 
“ wifdom, offer your vows to Heaven. Imitate 
“ Hafez, arid drink kiffes, fwcet as wine, from 
“ the cheek of damfel, fair as a nymph cf 
“ paradife.^’ . 
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' aJ cXwj. dsS^ C 

Ij cXi^; ij C^Uli^ 

0».>aNjcXJi^ 

CvXj X«-^ 

^jo ^ j\->^:i*Si 

^AU,.swv^_ j<A (J^:?>-l A /■ jfaAj 

jLjjJ ^Uj C^I <s_5'^ Aj153U 

<XL) i^Aj^i.jlcJ 

ciS^ljcl ^1 jfv** ^ ^ 

(^j y c^'j c<* 

CXnwU _^'==-j 

cJsSbcJS^ <AIj J! 

oC;>^f<A O^ 

(A ,a^ a/" J^V C^K^.--.^ 

,>••• ' 


fji- bi^vj J". 
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i^jL.5"uXaJ L--'-\i^cX^!SiI* ^LaJ c3vAj^}4h**^;^ 


C^i4vJ 1 ^XAXSK J 




c3v^*xw^ 'L«»«*4 jsJM K,m<-r<\J^^^J^ yUrn^l 


.KN» ■■ C^X4swl' ^ 


cj\ ijAi>jjsj ,f 


fj-^ C^t^lj y^j 'c^y' 


Another, by the fame. 

Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
of wine. When will this firidtnefs end? 
“ how long will thefe fcruples laft? No more 
of this pride and difdain; for time has feen 
the crown of CaJ'ar humbled, and the diadem 
“ of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be wifcj 
“ for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
with love. Oh, awake ! for the fleep of 
eternity is juft before you. How gracefully 
“ thou mo V eft, O fweet branch of a vernal 
“ plant! May the cold wind of Di'cemhcr never 
“ nip thy buds ! There is no reliance 'ou the 
♦‘favours of Fortune or her d-..cdt!'ul fmiles, 
“ Oh ! wo to him, who thinks himfelf fecure 
“ Ifara her treachery. To-morrow, perhaps, 
‘thd .ftream of Cuther, and the girls of para- 
“ dife Wp be prepared for us; but to-day alfo 
let us enjoy a. dauafel bright as the tnoon, and 
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” quaix the wine rrom the lull cup. 1 he Zre- 
“ phyr f Saha) reminds us of our youth ( Sabi)i 
“ bring us the wine, boy, which may refrefh. 
our fouls, and difpel our forrow. 

“ Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
the rofe ; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
“ her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ T ai*-, that we may fold up ( Dai) the gloomy 
volume of thofe, who want generofity. This 
“ wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga- 
van (a purple jlovoer), communicates its 
fweet nature from my beloved’s cheek to her 
” heart. Attend; for the mu ficians of the 
bower have begun their concert, joining the 
‘‘‘ notes of the lute and harp to the melody of 
“ the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into 
“ the. garden, for, like adlive attendants, the 
cypreis (lands before us, and the green reed 
“has tucked up his girdle, Q Hafez, the 
“ fame of thy fweet alluring forcery has reached 
“ from the extremity of Rei md. Rum, to the 
“ limits of China and Egypt." 

There is nothing, which affords a (Ironger 
proof of the excellence oi iht P erf an tongue,., 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir- 
ruption of the Taf tars, who, at different timeSj, 

An AnMan Princ,?^ celebrated for his extreme Iiberaiitj« 


^ ^ 
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and under various leaders, made themfelveS 
mailers of for the Tartarian princes, 

and chiefly Tamerlane ^ who was a patron of 
Hafez, were fo far from difcouraging polite 
letters, like the and Huns, that they 

adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindojian, 
introduced the Perfan literature into his domi- 
nions, where it flourilhes to this day; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the llyle) of 
Sadi.' The Turks themfelves improved their 
harlli dialed: by mixing it with the P erf an ; 
and Mahomed 11 . who took Confantinople in the 
middle of the fifteenth Century, was a protedor 
of the Perfian poets: among thefe was Noured- 
din JAMl, whofe poem the lozes of fofeyh 
jund Zelikha is one of the fineft compolitions I 
ever read. The following defcription will 
feme m a fpecimen of iiis elegant llyle : , 


(JS' )\ 
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1 ^! iSjjJ 

cXic^ i^ ^^IjAaX 

CXJ^AIcX ^^jSUAisJguXj^ 

&JJ jl u_?Uj 




“ In the morning, when the raven of night 
“ had flown away, the bird of dawn began to 
“ fling; the nightiugales warbled their enchant- 
ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
bud and the rofe: the jarmine flood bathed in 
“ dew, and the violet alfo fprinkled his fragrant 
“ Jocks. At this tirne Zelikba was funk in 
pleafing flumber; her heart was turned to- 
wards the altar of her facrcd vifion *. It was 


* A metaphor taken from the cuftonj, which prevails among 
Mahomedmis, of turning their faces, when they pray, towards the 
temple of Mecca. 
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“ not fleep; it was rather a confufed idea : it 
“ was a kind of phrenzy cauied by her nightly 
” melancholy. Her damfels touched her feet 
‘‘ with their faces; her maidens approached, 
“ and killed her hand. Then fhe removed the 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinkled 
“ with dew ; £he opened her eyes, yet dim with 
“ deep. From the border of her mantle the 
“ fun and moon arofe; die raifed her head from 
“ the couch, and looked around on every fide.” 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves to be tranfiated into every 
European language : though 1 fhall have neither 
time nor inclination to traiiflate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, fome years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with Jami, flourifhecl a 
poet named CATRBI^ who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrakim, one of Tamer- 
lane’s defeendants. Mr. d’ Her debt tells a very 
pleafing flory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this efiay; though, in order to under- 
Hand it, we mu ft remember, that the Eerfians 
frequently end their couplets with the fame 
word^ which is often continued through a long 
.poem; but in that cafe, the rhyme falls upon 
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the preceding fyllable. “ Catebi, fays he, 
“ having compofed an Elegy, each verle of 
which ended with the word, Gub^ a rofe^ or 
“ any fiovuevy repeated it to the prince Ibrahim^ 
“ his Patron; who,- being extremely delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
“ by faying, From what bower did this tuneful 
nightingale (meaning the poet) take its fight f 
“ that is, without a metaphor, In what city 
« <were you born? to which Catebi, without he- 
“ Station, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
“ fure with the poem, and with the fame 
rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 






4jgY 




** that is, Like Attkx *, I came from the rofi~ 
“ garden ^'Nilhapor; hut I am only the thorn of 
“ that garden, and Attar was its mofi beautiful 
*'^fowerF 


This diftich, though delivered extempore, is 
at lead: equal to any of the reft in fpirit and 
elegance. The poem confifts of about thirty- 
five couplets, the firfl; of which is the following : 


^ Attar a Persian poet, aiithor of Pendmma^ 
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^ c3wt@''f (t^y^tAjO ■ .Lj 

U^ 


that is ; yigain the rofe advances towards , the 
bower with an hundred leaves i like the narciffus, 
it is a charming objeSl to every difeerning eye. 


In the Jixteenth 'and feventeenth Centuries.^ 
iinder the family of Sefi^ the Perjian language 
began , to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow feme of its terms from the ‘Tiirkijlo., 
which was commonly fpoken^at Court. As to 
the modern dialedl, no fpecimen of it needs be 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shah., which. 
was written in about fourteen years, 

ago, and tranflated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may he confulted in the origi« 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME.. 
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